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Honor Award Fellows--1944 


A Report by the 


Honor Awards Committee 


FANNY B. SHAW 
JOHN F. BOVARD 
EDITH M. GATES 


HENRY FOSTER 
WILLARD N. GREIM 
RUTH GLASSOW 


Helen Manley, Chairman 


Committee on Honor Awards to receive the 

Honor Award Certificate for outstanding leader- 
ship and service in the field of health education, phys- 
ical education, and recreation. Each one has met all 
the requirements as set up by the Association and is 
hereby named a Fellow in the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Karl Webber Bookwalter 

Dr. Bookwalter was born in Bellevue, Kentucky. 
He attended public school in Denver, Colorado, and 
received his bachelor’s degree from Denver Univer- 
sity; his master’s degree was received from Columbia 
University, and his Doctor of Education degree at 
New York University. His first teaching was done 
at West High School in Denver. He then went to 
Bloomington, Indiana, where he taught as critic 
teacher and instructor in the public schools and at 
the University of Indiana. He is now Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the School of Education at the University 
of Indiana and also Director of Testing and Measur- 


Ton year seven persons were selected by the 





Dr. 





Bookwalter 
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Mrs. Wootten 


ing in the Physical Fitness Program of the Army 
unit. 

Dr. Bookwalter has contributed to the literature 
in our field through books and magazine articles. He 
has served on many national committees and has been 
active in working in the Research Section. With all 
his varied responsibilities and academic interests he 
has given freely of his time for scout work. He has 
been a cub leader for years and has conducted train- 
ing conferences. 


Charles Wesley Davis 


Mr. Davis was born in Massachusetts and received 
his early education in that state. He received his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Springfield Col- 
lege and did other graduate work at Stanford Uni- 
versity, the University of Southern California, and 
the University of California. 


Mr. Davis directed physical education in Madison, 
New Jersey, and also in Cleveland Heights, Ohio; he 
then went to Stanford University as Director of Intra- 
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Dr. Eastwood 


mural sports. From 1929 until the present date, he 
has been Director of Physical Education and Super- 
intendent of Recreation in Berkeley, California. Since 
July, 1943, Mr. Davis has been a Lieutenant Com- 
mander under the Tunney program. He is now on 
temporary duty in Washington. 

Mr. Davis has written many articles in the field of 
recreation; he developed the project “Public Recrea- 
tion” at the World’s Fair at the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition in 1939-40. There is a volume of over 
three hundred pages which gives the complete story 
of the Treasure Island Project. Mr. Davis has also 
served our Association by his membership on many 
national committees. He was president of the South- 
west District and a member of its executive committee 
for four years. He has also helped the Associat‘on by 
helping kill a bad legislative bill which threatened 
compulsory physical education and assisted in passing 
the California Community Recreation Act of 1939. 


Kathleen Wilkinson Wootten 

Mrs. Wooten was born in Alabama and attended 
the public schools in that state. She later attended 
Huntington College and Randolph Macon College. 
She received her master’s degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity and did a great deal of additional research 
and travel in foreign countries. Her professional ex- 
perience includes one year of teaching in elementary 
school, Lyceum and Chautauqua lecturer on health, 
and from 1917 to the present time she has been head 
of the Health Department at Georgia State College 
for Women. 

She has made outstanding contributions in literature 
in the field of health and has served on many state 
and national committees. She participated in five 
American Child Health Conferences, in national and 
international tuberculosis conferences and in the White 
House Conference on Child Health. 
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George Thomas Stafford 
Dr. Stafford was born in N ew Haven, Connecticut 
He attended public school in Bridgeport and from 
there entered Springfield College. He later receive} pa aj 
his bachelor’s and master’s degree from the Univer} oommi 
sity of Illinois and his Doctor of Education degre} gent ¢ 
from New York University. 


His professional history includes teaching in Brook 
line High School, rehabilitation work with the Unite 
States Army and service with the Army in France 
practicing physiotherapy in Boston, and since 192 
being on the staff of the University of Illinois. 





He has made outstanding written contributions to 
the literature of our field. His main contribution 
have been in the field of corrective or remedial phys 
ical education. He also worked on the perfecting @ 
apparatus for conditioning and invented the Train} 
asium which is used in the physical conditioning proj 
gram of our Army and Navy. 


Katherine Williams Montgomery 





Dr. Montgomery was born in Texas and attendé 
the New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics am 
Florida State College for Women. She received ht 
master’s degree at Columbia University and 
Doctor of Education degree at New York Universifj 
Her teaching experience includes work in the Flori 
Public Schools until 1919, when she became an 1 
structor at her alma mater, Florida State College ™ 
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ited. She now is head of the department in that 


bane 
| Me contributions to our field are many. She wrote 
| ticles for the New York Times, for Parent Educa- 
tion Magazine and local and state bulletins. She also 
wrote a book on volleyball for women. 

She has served the association in many other ca- 

ities, has been a member of many national com- 
mittees of the National Section on Women’s Athletics, 
of the Curriculum Committee, and has served as 
President of the Southern District of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

She is a pioneer figure in the progress of physical 
education in the State of Florida. 


Floyd R. Eastwood 

Dr. Eastwood was born in Rochester, New York, 
and attended public school there. His first college 
work in physical education was taken at Springfield 
College; his master’s degree he received at Clark 
University and his Doctor of Philosophy degree at 
New York University. 

From 1922 to 1924 Dr. Eastwood was instructor 
of physical education at Clark University, and from 
1924 to 1926 he taught physical education in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, public schools. He served three years 
as Associate Professor of Health Education at State 
Teachers College at East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 
From 1929 to 1937 he was on the staff of New York 
University and from there went to Purdue University 
as Associate Professor of Physical Education. He is 
now serving that institution as Professor of Industrial 
Recreation. He has written extensively in the field 
of physical education, research, and recreation. He 
I has also contributed greatly to our profession in his 
committee and association work. He has been presi- 
dent of the Industrial Recreation Association since 


Dr. Stafford 
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1941, was vice-president of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in the 
field of recreation, and is now a member of the Na- 
tional Physical Fitness Council of the Federal Security 
Agency. 


Thomas Edward McDonough 


Mr. McDonough was born in La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
and received his early education there. He attended 
the La Crosse Normal School where he received a 
diploma and later studied at Peabody College, Louis- 
iana State University, Columbia University, and the 
University of Kentucky. He received his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees at Peabody\ College. He was 
Director of Physical Education at Buffton, Indiana, 
and Supervisor at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. He then 
became an instructor at Peabody College and left 
there to be an Associate Professor, Professor, and 
Chairman of the Health and Physical Education De- 
partment at State Teachers College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky. He acted as visiting professor one year at the 
University of Louisiana and from then until the pres- 
ent time he has been at Emory University, Georgia, 
where he is now Head of the Department and Profes- 
sor of Physical Education. 


Mr. McDonough has written for many of our pro- 
fessional journals such as The Coach, the Kentucky 
School Journal, and the Journal of Health and Phys- 
ical Education. He has also served in many other 
capacities. He has been president of the Kentucky 
Health and Physical Education Association, the 
Southern District of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, the execu- 
tive committee of the Southern Inter-Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association, and has acted in a variety of capac- 
ities in camping, the Red Cross, and the sports world 
in addition to his administrative contributions. 


Mr. McDonough 
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Teaching Body Mechanics in the 
Elementary School 


HELEN SUE WEAVER 


Southeastern State College 
Durant, Oklahoma 


LASSES in therapeutics of exercise or “correc- 
tives” have become an accepted part of the 
college and high school health and physical edu- 
cation curriculum. Most of the large high schools and 
even some junior high schools provide a corrective 
program for pupils with the most outstanding postural 
defects. It has, however, been a rare occasion to find 
an elementary school in which any special emphasis 
is placed upon posture training. The generally ac- 
cepted attitude toward the posture of children at the 
pre-adolescent level has been that deviations from the 
adult ideal are “normal” and will be outgrown. One 
needs only observe how many adults attain the “ideal” 
posture to realize the absurdity of this assumption. 
Rapid adolescent growth has taken the blame for 
the postural deviations discovered in late adolescence 


This is a revision of the paper presented at the meeting 
of the Therapeutics Section, National Convention meeting in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, April 17, 1942. Studies reported here 
were done while the writer was teaching in the public schools 
of Austin, Texas. 


Below, left to right: Fig. 1 
ter, the d, at the end. 
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and early adulthood. The deviations usually listed fo 
these age-groups are the forward slump, prosinall 
abdomen, increased lumbar and cervical curves and 
pronated feet. It is usually considered that these chap 
acteristic postural deviations of adults first appear 
during adolescence and that previous to this time there 
have been no postural defects. The prominent abdo- 
men, exaggerated lumbar curve, and flattened chest 
have been considered normal and appropriate for the 
pre-adolescent child but not for the -adolescent o 
young adult! The writer found, through careful study 
of the typical postures of all age-groups, that the sam 
deviations are present and merely become more pro- 
nounced with age. Most of these deviations are over. 
looked and many structural defects are not recognized 
until five or ten years after adolescence, when symp 
toms of nerve impingements, and displaced digestive 
and sexual organs begin to appear. 

A thorough survey of the literature relative to boty 
mechanics discloses that very little has been done on 


and Fig. 2; opposite page, Fig. 3 and Fig.4. In each figure the first photograph was taken at the beginning of the 
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the elementary school level. Many writers mention 
this field of training and a few discuss it, but actual 
scientific study of this problem is very limited. The 
outstanding studies on this age level are the White 

ouse Conference report and the Los Angeles 
studies.°""** Other writers have outlined programs of 

sture teaching for the elementary schools, but have 
not reported results of the use of such programs. 


It is apparent that practically nothing has been done 
to determine and establish adequate methods of teach- 
ing good body mechanics in the elementary schools. 
Certainly this is the most fertile and logical field for 
this basic phase of teaching. It has been considered 
out of place in the elementary physical education class 
largely because the approach to this problem has been 
corrective rather than preventive. The procedure has 
been to attempt to correct the most outstanding de- 
fects after they have become firmly fixed and have 
increased to the point of structural deformity—a job 
for the orthopedic surgeon. 


For the present study, experimental teaching was 
done with two hundred children on the elementary 
school level (grades one through six) in a public 
school using the platoon system. Each child was ex- 
amined individually while in standing position dressed 
in bathing shorts. The spinous processes, posterior- 
superior spine of the ilium, and margin of the scapulae 
were marked with a skin pencil. Subjective judgments 
were recorded, and both anterior-posterior and lateral 
view pictures were taken with an ordinary kodak. 
Three photo-flood lights were angled to make bony 
processes prominent in the pictures. One set of pic- 


*Superior figures refer to numbered bibliography at end of 
article. 
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tures was taken before any training in body mechanics 
and another after six months of such training. All 
instruction in body mechanics was given by a teacher 
trained in health and physical education. Three dif- 
ferent methods, namely: direct, indirect, and a com- 
bination of direct and indirect, were used to teach 
good body mechanics to these children. The direct 
method approached the problem directly with interest 
centered primarily in results. The indirect method 
centered interest in means, with less attention to re- 
sults. The combination of methods included both di- 
rect and indirect, with interest in both means and 
results. The direct method of teaching was used first 
with girls in grades four through six; the indirect 
method was used with boys and girls of the third 
grade, and the combination of methods was used with 
the primary grades (one and two). 


Results Obtained With a Posture Club 
for Sixth-Grade Girls 

During the first year of experimental teaching in 
this phase of activity a “posture club” was organized 
following the example of the posture clinic being held 
at the University Junior High School of Austin. En- 
rollment in the club was voluntary and it was con- 
ducted as any other club, with officers, business meet- 
ings, and working meetings. Attendance at business 
meetings was compulsory and a minimum of one work- 
ing meeting per week was required of each member. 
Working meetings, which were held daily, were de- 
voted to corrective exercises. Each girl had her own 
set of individual exercises. Points were awarded and 
kept on a large wall chart. Two peints were allowed 
for exercises done at school because it was considered 
important that they be done under more expert super- 
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Left, Fig. 5; right, Fig. 6. The first photograph in each figure shows 
standing after training, and the last photograph shows consciously 


vision than would be received at home. An attempt 
was made to develop a carryover of good habits into 
every situation and to increase the interest and co- 
operation of parents and teachers. One point was 
awarded for a note from the parent stating that exer- 
cises were done at home, and one point for a note 
from another teacher stating that a good posture was 
maintained in class. This plan proved to be quite 
successful. 


The club procedure made use of the direct method 
of teaching and was based upon the assumption that 
most poor study mechanics is merely a matter of poor 
habit formation. All teaching was directed toward in- 
creasing the desire for and understanding of good 
body mechanics and toward good habit formation. 
Sitting, standing, and walking postures were consid- 
ered, and various stimuli were tried in an attempt to 
have good habits carry over into every situation. A 
set of simple posture tests, such as walking with a 
book on the head, walking a balance beam, picking 
up marbles with toes, walking sideways between two 
chairs, the wall posture test, and others were used 
at school and encouraged for home use. Slides were 
shown and discussed and demonstrations were held. 
A posture play was written, prepared, and presented 
by the girls of the posture club. A skit was also pre- 
pared and presented on May Day. 


A comparison of pictures and estimates taken at 
the end of the term with those taken at the beginning 
showed definite improvement in most. cases. Interest 
was the outstanding factor in control of improvement, 
and home influence was an important factor in the 
control of interest. The typical measurement of im- 
provement was a more erect position of the head, in- 
creased lift of the chest and flattening of the scapulae, 
decreased size of the abdomen, and decreased lumbar 


‘curve and angle of pelvic tilt. Although no accurate 


measurements of feet were made, some improvement 
was observed. Figure 1 shows a typical case study 
from this group.* 
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habitual standing before traini 
corrected posture after training. 





g, the middle photograph shows habitual 


It is concluded that girls of the upper elementary 
school level show definite ability to improve the 
natural, relaxed standing posture through the direct 
method of teaching, with stress on habit formation, 
and that those who show such improvement also show 
a fairly high carryover, as measured by a repetition 
of the posture examination one year after the com. 
pletion of the unit of teaching, and by constant ob- 
servation of postural habits of the subjects in various 
situations. Interest is the primary factor in the con- 
trol of improvement. Interest was more in improve. 
ment itself than in club procedures. The formality of 
club procedures is apparently beyond the scope of in- 
terest of girls at this age. Implications are that some 
other approach of teaching good body mechanics might 
be more appropriate for girls at this age. 

Results Obtained With a Unit on Body Mechanics 
for Fourth-Grade Girls 

Growth of interest and popularity in the activities 
and results of the posture club spread to parents, 
younger sisters, and friends. One year after the proj- 
ect was introduced, a demand for similar work for 
girls of the fourth grade was evidenced. Consequently, 
a unit on body mechanics was introduced as a class 
room procedure. Teaching was by the direct method 
with emphasis on habit formation of the same type 
used for the club, with modifications. All instruction 
was given during the health and physical education 
period. The girls met this class on alternate days 
and about ten minutes of each class period was de 
voted to instruction in body mechanics. A number @ 
advantages of the classroom method over the club 
method were noted. Time previously wasted on club 
meetings and procedures was now used in actual 
teaching. Each girl received this work regularly and 
interest was increased through the class spirit. 

For this group, some teaching of anatomy and 
physiology was introduced. A general knowledge 
the structure and functions of joints was given. Als, 


a general knowledge of placements and functions # 
(Continued on Page 342) 
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PPERMOST in the minds of leaders and 
peoples of many nations today is speculation 
about the shape of things to come and the 
laying of plans for a better postwar world. In nearly 
every area of human endeavor similar thoughts pre- 
yail in reference to the position and changes in their 
own small and immediate realm. The beginning of 
postwar thinking in the general field of health and 
physical education has had its keynote sounded in 
writings by a few leaders but while only these few 
thoughts have been articulate in literature, many lie 
sublime in the minds of men. The need which exists 
for the adaptation of program content to meet changed 
objectives produced by this war is an immediate one 
but the necessity for postwar thinking and planning 
is nevertheless an urgent one as well. 

Experiences of active service men have transformed 
general aquatic aims into potent realistic objectives. 
There exists at present a reflection on prewar aquatic 
programs and a resultant realization of the former in- 
adequacy of the extent to which aquatic programs, 
facilities, and instruction have been carried. Such re- 
flection into the past should aid in stimulating think- 
ing into postwar areas and although all efforts might 
be directed toward an adaptation of program content 
to the present pressing needs, it is nevertheless manda- 
tory to construct in terms for the future. 

The evidence now long available indicating the 
physical condition status of young men entering the 
armed services has resulted in a justifiable criticism 
directed at the physical education of prewar years. 
The revealing of large percentages of men handicapped 
because of the lack of ability to meet situations oc- 
curring in the water or during transport over or 
combat in the seas has particularly disclosed a decided 
deficiency in the extent of instruction in aquatic pro- 
grams—a constituent area within the general field of 
physical education. 

The findings of military authorities in relation to 
the general physical condition of men entering the 
services of the country to embark on a period of train- 
ing for war are coincident with the facts advanced by 
these same men in regard to the lack of swimming 
ability of trainees. Such findings have stimulated the 
thinking of leaders in the general field of physical 
education and have led to the adaptation of activity 
Ptograms possessing objectives aimed toward the de- 
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velopment of those characteristics discovered to be 
essential for the successful prosecution of military 
tasks of training men for actual combat. 

‘While the planning of such programs represents an 
effort to meet an immediate need there exists as great 
a need at the present for thinking along lines of a 
postwar nature. It is easily possible to consider these 
present néeds to such an extent that one’s vision. into 
the postwar era becomes obscured. Such consideration 
arising because of the present existing need should 
prepare one’s mind for the new responsibilities in the 
postwar world. 


The problems and conditions uncovered within the 
aquatic field by the necessities of war and the subse- 
quent consideration of postwar programs are insep- 
arable, and the devising and adapting of immediate 
programs and thinking together with postwar reor- 
ganization should be a continuous. and indivisible pro- 
cess. Approaches toward the formulation of postwar 
aquatic programs should not be thought of by their 
protagonists as alternatives, but as complementary 
measures to be taken in a synchronized and coor- 
dinated attack on the problems and needs discovered 
as a result of this war. 


N ANALYSIS of the varied amount of warfare 
aquatic literature emanating from such sources 
as the Pre-Flight Naval Schools, military training 
bases, the American Red Cross, and various leaders 
in the aquatic field have all disclosed an appreciation 
for the adaptation and mastery of specialized skills 
and training to prepare men for their future wartime 
experiences on or in the water. It can be generally 
agreed that on the basis of the experiences of men 
returning from the active war zones, there is some 
uniformity on the value of those skills. which have 
proven their worth. The greatest number of men to 
be trained in the shortest possible time seems to be 
the greatest immediate need with service men. Pro- 
posals for adapting specialized aquatic training con- 
s'dered necessary for potential service men have been 
advanced to a great extent in this literature.* 
The basic strokes for wartime use, new methods of 
personal rescue, the use of auxiliary equipment (pre- 
(Continued on Page 340) 


*A list of suggested references will be found at end of 
article. 
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The James River Golf Museum. 


Distinctive Characteristics of Golf 
A MONG all the games in which a ball is struck 


by a club, a bat, a mallet, or a racquet, golf 


has certain characteristic features which dis- 
tinguish it definitely from the others, and these ele- 
ments of the game have come down to us from the 
very beginning as far as we know. 

The ball is small and very hard. Each player uses 
several different clubs according to the position of 
the ball as it lies on the ground and the nature and 
length of the shot to be made. Each club consists of 
a slender shaft from two to four feet long terminating 
in a weighted head with which the ball is struck as 
it rests on or close to the ground. The game is played 
on a course from about two to four miles long over 
irregular ground usually covered with short grass or 
turf. The course is divided into sections or “holes” 
from 100 to 600 yards in length, each having a start- 
ing point or tee and a final smoother area called a 
putting green in which a hole or cup about four inches 
in diameter has been cut. The object of the player is 
to propel the ball from tee to cup with as few strokes 


. as possible and thus to win as many of the holes as 


he can, or to use fewer strokes for the entire course 


Dean Leland has made a special study of the history and 
literature of golf, and has in preparation a bibliography of 
the subject. He has a large private library and museum. 
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(Photo courtesy James River Golf Museum) 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota 


than his opponent. Each player or pair of partners 
uses his or their own ball. The opponent does not 
interfere with the player’s ball or strokes in any man- 
ner. These are characteristics of golf. The number 
holes in a course has varied from early times but 8 
has become the accepted standard since its adoption 
by the Royal and Ancient Golf Club at St. Andrews 
Scotland, in 1764. 


Early History 
We have no evidence that this game was ever olayed 





anywhere before it was played in Scotland. Tit 
earliest merttion of golf in existing records is in sevetdl 
laws passed by the Scottish parliament from 1457 % 
1491, prohibiting and restricting the game which [ag 
become so popular that it seriously interfered 1 ith 
the practice of archery which was essential for @ 

national defense. Several landscapes painted by Duteh 
and Flemish artists showing men standing or skatilif 
on the ice, each having a large club with curved heat 
and a large ball or two lying near or between the 

have been cited as indicating that golf was played il 
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Holland before it was known in Scotland. However 
intings were produced in the 17th century— 
about 150 years after the Scottish parliament felt com- 
ed to prohibit the game! And whatever kind of 
was being played in those pictures, it certainly 

was not golf. : 
- The fundamental nature of the game of golf has 
vrsisted for centuries. The outstanding epochs in its 
: consist of two changes in the material and 
ction of the balls used. Prior to 1848 the ball 
made of a heavy leather cover packed with 
te feathers to make a hard, heavy mass. At that 
time balls began to be made of a single lump of gutta 
nercha, moulded while warm, and painted white as 
the feather ball had been. The second epoch-making 
went occurred about 1899 when the “rubber-cored”’ 
ball was invented in the United States. This consisted 
of a center or core tightly wound with fine rubber 
thread and covered with a hard and durable plastic 
 yulcanized material. As the gutta percha ball en- 
ida player to drive farther than he could with the 
her ball, so the new Haskell patent was still longer 
and caused lengthening of courses and reduction of 


















The literature of golf up to the 18th century con- 
sled of references to the game in the various laws, 
eeounts, and church records. The first golf book was 
p published in 1743, called “The Goff” by 
Thomas Mathison, of which other editions appeared 
1763 and 1793. Up to 1875 only a few books on 
golf had been published, but in that year there ap- 
peared a classic anthology entitled “Golf, a Royal and 
Ancient Game” by R. Clark, published privately at 
Edinburg. From that time books became more com- 
mon. In 1888, golf made its real beginning in the 
United States at Yonkers, New York, with the es- 
tablishment of the St. Andrews Golf Club, although 
in the preceding decade a few golf clubs and balls had 
been brought over from Scotland by their owners and 
used occasionally without the organization of courses. 


The game gradually developed great popularity in this 


country and golf books and magazines appeared in 


Streamliner, track-irons, niblick, and apple-on-a-stick. 
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- Some unusual putters. 


profusion here as well as in Great Britain. It is quite 
probable that golf now has a greater body of literature 
than any other sport. 

With such a background of five centuries of history, 
it is important that: provision be made for collecting 
and preserving the historical material relating to the 
game for future reference. Already a number of li- 
braries and museums devoted to this branch of athletic 
sport have been established. They may be divided in- 
to three groups: golf libraries, golf museums, and fhe 
combination of both. 

Golf Libraries 

Every general or public library includes books re- 
lating to golf but most of these are not extensive 
enough to be called collectrons. Doubtless some of the 
larger libraries do have considerable numbers of golf 
books. Of course the Library of Congress is one of 
these as is also the British Museum in London. It is 
startling to note that the American Library Associa- 
tion Directory does not show a single golf collection 
among all its libraries. 

The outstanding collection in this country and prob- 
ably in the world is the private golf library of Col. 
R. Otto Probst at South Bend, Indiana. It embraces 
sets of golf magazines and other-than-golf books con- 
taining golf material and references as well as the 
books entirely devoted to golf. A fine group of en- 
gravings and prints is also included. Col. Probst has 
devoted many years and much expense to perfecting 
the library and it contains many old and rare items. 
Special consideration has been given to books which 
have been autographed by their authors. But it is a 
library in the strict sense and does not include museum 
pieces such as old clubs, balls, relics, curios, etc. 

In 1939, when the writer last heard from him, Mr. 
Kwan-Yishi Nishimura of Kobe, Japan, possessed a 
large golf library and in all probability still has it. It 
was composed principally of books in the English lan- 
guage including some rarities. More than a hundred 
books about golf have been published in Japan, many 
of which, however, are translations. 


Many people have made special collections of golf 
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Original balance for matching golf clubs. 


books. For example, a friend of the author has limited 
his library to works of instruction. Another, a lawyer, 
has specialized in the legal aspects of golf history. (It 
is on record that a Scotchman was convicted by a jury 
for stealing two golf balls, and was sentenced to be 
hanged !) 


Special Museum Collections 

Probably many small collections of old clubs and 
curios have been formed at various clubhouses through- 
out the world. As one would expect, such a collection 
was started many years ago at St. Andrews, Scotland, 
but such collections have not been large and are gen- 
erally limited to a single display case hung on the wall 
and.a number of framed pictures of golfing scenes. 
Such pictures may be seen at most of the more pre- 
tentious golf clubs everywhere. 

Mr. George W. Klewer, Chicago architect, has col- 
lected over a thousand specimens of golf tees, differ- 
ing in size, shape, material and color, all mounted in 
frames under glass for exhibition. Mr. Fred X. Fry, 
California professional, has a lot of putters of different 
kinds, and putters, by the way, are of such great va- 
riety that a large collection could be made in that one 
type of golf club. The author has over forty different 
kinds, and there are many others. 

Score cards have a fascination for golfers who have 
played on courses away from home. One woman, who 
doesn’t play the game, has over 500 different cards 
tacked up on the wall, mostly sent to her by friends 
from distant or strange courses. Ten years ago, Mr. 
Ralph A. Kennedy was said to have played 1,200 
courses, and to have kept all the cards, duly attested. 
Joe Kirkwood, trick golf artist, had the record, sev- 
eral years ago, of 2,400 different courses played but 
the writer is uncertain as to whether he kept all those 
score cards. There is a great variety of cards, rang- 
ing from a bare form with no rules or explanations 
to a three-color folder embellished with half-tone en- 
gravings, and the writer’s own analytical card show- 
ing a multitude of details. 

Since the invention of the rubber-cored ball in 1899, 
widespread licensing and advertising produced brands 
of almost unlimited number. Literally hundreds of 
them appeared and afforded plenty of scope for the 
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collector. Before that time, however, in the 
gutta percha balls and others of special COMpositio 
were given various styles of surface markings sind 
certain trade names so that these formed an interestin 
series and not too numerous for convenient displ 
Many markings were patented. “4 


1890, 


The James River Golf Museum 

Of the more general collections which embrace both 
libraries and museums, there are two notable ones in 
this country in addition to the one belonging to the 
writer. The outstanding one in several respects is the 
Golf Museum at the James River Country Club, a 
few miles up the river from Newport News, Virginia! 
Established in 1933 through the generosity of My 
Archer M. Huntington, this museum has a building 
of its own, specially constructed for the purpose. At 
the outset a representative went to Scotland and Eng. 
land and obtained many articles of historical interey 
relating to golf and to some of its leading players of 
the 19th century. For example, there are clubs used 
by Old Tom Morris and feather balls by celebrate 
makers of over a century ago. Glass cases around the 
walls contain clubs carefully arranged and labeled. [p 
others are exhibits of balls, implements, and rare bouks 
containing references to the game. The library con. 
tains about 800 volumes. I know of no comparable 
golf collection in the world housed in its own build 
ing and freely open to visitors. Anyone interested in 
the history of golf should visit this museum. At pres 
ent it is under the same direction as the celebrated 
Mariners Museum established by Mr. Huntington and 
located only a short distance away. 


The United States Golf Association Museum 

In 1936, the United States Golf Association decided 
to establish a museum and library at its headquarters 
in New York City.2, A large committee of national 
scope was formed and has continued since that time 
Special attention was given to securing clubs used by 
champions but this has been extended to all kinds of 
articles of golfing interest. A library has been col 
lected. A fund has been raised for the extension of 
the museum and widespread interest has been de 
veloped to attract gifts of golf curios and antiques 
Eventually adequate and suitable quarters are contem- 
plated so that this may become a national shrine for 
golfers as well as the headquarters of the U.S.G.A. 


Classification of Golf Material 
The writer’s collection embraces everything relating 
to golf, without specialization, including a library ap 
proaching that of Col. Probst and a museum of tt 
limited scope. The library has been collected by pur 
chase and gifts but the museum items have been gift 
(Continued on Page 348) 
1 For an illustrated description, refer to “The Mecca of ft 


Ancient Game” by Frederick F. Hill and H. W. Gump, @ 
The 19th Hole Magazine, July, 1943. 


2 For an illustrated description of the U.S.G.A. Museum 
“Links with the Past” by Eckert Goodman, Town and Coil 
try Magazine, July, 1942. 
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The All-Round Program 


Can It Satisfy Wartime Demands? 


ELIZABETH A. LUDWIG 


Rufus King High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


has been talked about, written about, argued 

about, discussed, and debated. Is it like the much 
maligned poor—that we must always have it with us? 
It is the writer’s opinion that it is to the discredit of 
physical education that it has ever come up at all. 
It seems that we are not certain at all of what our 
physical education program is or should be—and how 
long we have been working on it! 

The question for discussion implies that there are 
various physical education programs and undoubtedly 
there are. In order to understand each other, perhaps 
it is necessary to settle on a definition or two. Can 
we assume that by the “all-round” program we mean 
a program of activities and planned experiences that 
embrace all the phases of physical education as we 
know them (team games, dancing, swimming, gym- 
nastics, self-testing activities, dual and _ individual 
sports, correctives, etc.) as contrasted to a program 
which emphasizes only one of these activities such as 
athletics, gymnastics, or body conditioning? I believe 
the question under discussion was raised originally 
because the war brought on advocates of a physical 
fitness program with the emphasis on body condition- 
ing. 

I shall not attempt to answer the question as such 
simply because I believe that no one but the indi- 
vidual teacher can know exactly what his students 
need, whether in peacetime or wartime, and I be- 
lieve an adequate program of physical education must 
be built upon individual needs. Was this not our hue 
and cry before the war and does it not seem much 
more important than ever before to follow this prin- 
ciple? Our needs are different from those of past 
years. Yet they are still individual in spite of the 
fact we are sending boys to the front by the hundreds 
of thousands. This sounds paradoxical, but I do not 
believe it is so. 

What present wartime needs are has been variously 
stated by individuals and groups who are particularly 
concerned with the state of fitness of the nation dur- 
ing this war period. Perhaps Steinhaus gave us as 
adequate a description of these needs as any in his 
address before the National War Fitness Conference 
in Cincinnati last April. »Steinhaus says that, “Only 


es . 
A paper read at the Southern Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation Convention, February 11, 1944. 


Pi: the past three years or better this question 


total fitness is enough.” This requires: 

1. Freedom from disease and handicapping deiects. 

2. Enough of strength, speed, agility, and endur- 
ance to do easily the routine duties, and successfully 
the maximum tasks that the day may bring. 

3. Skill and willingness to perform useful work. 

4. Freedom from worry or undue tension and the 
ability to shift promptly from complete absorption to 
utter relaxation as the requirements and opportunities 
of the moment may demand. 

5. A personal philosophy that explains or evaluates 
in some satisfying way the world as it is perceived. 

6. A feeling of being, with others, a part of an 
important venture and at once important to that 
venture. 

The increase of juvenile delinquency, mental break- 
downs, absenteeism, and the like are all a part of this 
picture of total fitness and wartime needs, just as are 
the immediate demands of the boys and men who are 
off to their training in the armed forces. Can any- 
one question that meeting. these demands will take all 
the possible resources of our education and physical 
education programs, of our facilities, of our personnel? 
Can anyone question that only an “all-round” program 
can possibly fulfill the requirements? 

The question in the title of this paper was origin- 
ally asked undoubtedly because the war showed us 
how totally unprepared we were for it, and because 
much of this lack of preparation was evident when the 
army draft statistics reached us. The percentage of 
rejections because of physical deficiencies and defects 
was lamentable. That is an old story. We know that 
many of these deficiencies and defects could never 
have been prevented or remedied by any kind of a 
physical education program; yet there were evidences 
that boys being drafted were not in condition for the 
physical efforts and exertions required in the severe 
training that most of them had to undergo. The 
answer is partly to be found in the fact that as a 
democratic country we do not prepare in peacetime 
for the exigencies ‘of war, but the fact that many of 
the boys were not in condition still remained. 

I should like simply to list now what I believe may 
be wrong if the “all-round” program does not meet 
wartime demands as we see them. Some of these may 
be in the form of questions. 

(Continued on Page 346) 
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Developing Citizenship Through a 
Swimming Program : 


MG . 


CLYDE E. MULLIS 


University of North Carolina \ * 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


personal hygiene, and how to swim.” That is the 

slogan at the school which the University of 
North Carolina Physical Education Department con- 
ducts for the children of the Chapel Hill, North Car- 
olina, village each summer, and it has just about rev- 
olutionized the teaching of youngsters—in these parts 
at least. 

It is hard to believe that youngsters could get in- 
terested in any kind of school, yet in this particular 
case they arrive long before the class period starts. 
Furthermore, they are not anxious to leave when the 
day’s work is finished. Whether it be the group of 
instructors, or the water itself that causes the unusual 
amount of interest is not known. Whatever the in- 
centive is, the children continue to come, and every 
class period finds many newcomers who have been 
brought into the fold through the excited talk of some- 
one who is already a member. 

The program starts each weekday morning at eleven 
o'clock, and children begin to gather as early as 9:30. 
Bicycles; wagons, and scooters are parked and the 
dogs are tied to the trees in front of Woollen Gym- 
nasium. A signal is sounded that the building is open 
for the children and from that time on the youngsters 
participate in a program that tries to stress a broad 
view. of the health of the individual. 

Instructors are present to see that everything is in 
order, but the children make their own personal ar- 
rangements. When the boys and girls go to their re- 
spective dressing rooms, they present their individual 
privilege cards. Each child secures his own equipment, 
which consists of suit, towel, and soap from the basket 
room attendants. Their job is to get dressed for swim- 
ming as quickly and quietly as possible. Street clothing 
is placed in the locker in a neat and orderly fashion. 
Self-care, group action, and citizenship are stressed 
throughout the course, and the youngster accepts all 
of them as part of his responsibility. 

After the children have bathed, put on their suits 
and entered the pool room proper, one of the instruc- 
tors makes a last inspection for cleanliness before they 


5? they can walk, they can be taught citizenship, 


‘are allowed to get in the water. 


Inspection over, the group is given last-minute in- 
struction in safety education as to running on the tile 
deck of the pool, jumping into deep water, avoidance 
of rough play, prohibition against ducking, and 
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numerous other safety precautions. Then they 
classified according to their swimming ability; non 
swimmers, beginners, intermediates, juniors, and ad- 
vanced students, and the swimming instruction begins 
under competent teaching. The pool (largest indoor 
pool in the south) in which the instruction takes place 
has a water surface of 55 by 165 feet and 300,000 gal- 
lons of water are required to fill it. There are eight 
Olympic racing lanes and pool depths vary from three 
to ten feet. 

In the shallow end, the beginners work on the basie 
arm and leg movements and proper breathing. Mi¢é 
pool the juniors practice the various strokes, and in 
the deep end the advanced classes study lifesaving, first 
aid, climbing cargo nets, dropping off high objects, and 
how to swim under burning oil. Some of the beginners 
are so small that they can’t touch the bottom of the 
pool which is only three feet deep at the shallow end, 
but there hasn’t been a pupil who failed to swim after 
a summer’s instruction. 

The advanced students climbing cargo nets, swim- 
ming under burning oil, and jumping into the water 
fully clothed give the regular instruction period plenty 
of color, but the biggest thrill comes when the class 
gives way to thirty minutes of fun and play. 

At the end of each week a demonstration period is 
conducted, at which time parents are encouraged to 
become spectators, giving the pupil an opportunity to 
show what progress has been made. Those who work 
with the beginners take their star pupils down to the 
deep water and one after another they jump confidently 
in and paddle out, some after only a week’s instruction. 
“Tt’s almost a miracle,” one proud parent was heard 
to say. “We tried to teach our boy for two summers, 
and they have done it in two weeks.” The instructors 
who do the job know that it is not a miracle. They 
know that if a child is normal, it is a simple matter to 
teach him to swim; but they also know that teaching 
him to swim should be only one of the ends sought. 
The whole experience is valuable. 

The instructors of the program have asked them 
selves what they could do that would help these boys 
and girls to be better citizens in Chapel Hill now, ang 
that will lead them to practice desirable qualities 
citizenship now and in the future. The instructot 
have recognized that the attitudes they are helping #0 
form do not comprise all of the attributes of goo 
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tt takes courage to dive into the water and a lot of courage to do it in front of the crowd. 


citizenship, but it has seemed to them that there are 
at least four responses which these boys and girls 
should make. These are: (1) cooperating’ action in 
groups; (2) respect for the rights of others; (3) pro- 
tection of others against the spread of disease; and 
(4) the ability to follow direct’ons, to respect proper 
authority, and to be good followers as well as good 
leaders. 

In the routine of the swimming activity program it 
is very easy to see ways in which the above attitudes 
are practiced. The children are assembled in the yard 
and given instruction as to the proper use of the facili- 
ties of the gymnasium, and how to move as a group 
through the corridors and into the locker room. When 
they have reached the locker room they stay in posi- 
tion and take their turn in getting the swimming 
equipment from the basket room attendants. This pro- 
cedure teaches the elements of group cooperation. Once 
the equipment is acquired each youngster selects a 
locker. Lockers are in two tiers; the smaller children 
have the choice of the lower lockers. The person who 
makes first selection has the priority and his clothing 
and belongings are to be undisturbed. This procedure 
stresses respect for the rights of others. After the 
children have undressed and -have properly . placed 
their clothing, towels, and other valuables in their lock- 
ers, they are required to use the toilet facilities. An 
instructor is stationed to teach their proper use, and 
t0 explain its importance. When this act has been 
completed they are directed to the foot bath where it 
 hecessary for them to stand for a short length of 
time. They then proceed to the shower room where 
everyone is taught how to operate the showers and 


how to bathe thoroughly. When bathing is completed 
they put on their swimming suits and proceed to the 
pool. It is through this procedure and the teaching of 
the swimming activity that the children are taught to 
follow directions and to respect proper authority. 

The instructors in this program believe that practice 
in citizenship qualities is far more valuable than the 
theoretical class discussions of the desirable behavior 
of the citizen. 

The success of any physical education program de- 
pends in part upon careful planning and efficient man- 
agement. Worth-while character training of children, 
reasonable progress in learning to swim, and desirable 
habits of personal hygiene are related to the conditions 
of the environment. The policies followed reflect the 
purpose of the instructors to make the program serve 
the needs of boys and girls in all these matters. 

The training is so organized that the six hundred 
children who attend the instructional period each day 
pay only one dollar for the six weeks of instruction. 
All who care for the instruction can get it. The pro- 
gram must serve all boys and girls in the community. 

The small amount charged barely covers the daily 
laundry of the suits and towels, all of which are fur- 
nished by the University. Coaches in the University, 
physical education instructors, and student assistants 
who conduct the instruction do it for the fun and love 
of seeing children develop and grow. That in itself is 
sufficient pay, and reflects the spirit of the staff in this 
enterprise. 

What are the results? The youngsters have whole- 
some interests for their free time. It is unnecessary for 

(Continued on Page 342) , 
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Editorials 


E are still engaged in a world- 
Post-W . engag 
™ = wide conflict, fighting for the 
Educational democratic way of life which we cher- 
Policies ish most dearly. The end of this strug- 


gle cannot easily be predicted. It is 
hoped that the war will be over soon, but it might 
last many more years. Whenever the war is termi- 
nated, we must be prepared, politically, socially, eco- 
nomically, and educationally to meet the problems 
which are sure to arise in the postwar period; in fact, 
problems in many of these fields are presenting them- 
selves now, the solution of which cannot wait until 
after the war but must be studied immediately. Many 
agencies and institutions in these areas are studying 
the effects of the war upon their people, and in the 
light of these investigations are endeavoring to formu- 
late plans to take care of current changes in society and 
those which are most likely to occur after the war. 

Chief school officers in the general educational field 
are helping to lead the way in this investigation and 
are trying to discover the proper methods and ap- 
proaches for the solution of these problems. Principal 
officials in the profession of physical education are alert 
to the conditions of this period and are formulating 
plans which will assist in the reconversion of people 
trained in the ways of war to people trained for pur- 
suits of happiness in peacetime. 

The need for the formation of immediate plans for 
the future are shown by recent publications which state 
that approximately 100,000 men are being discharged 
from the armed forces every month. Some of these 
men will wish either to commence or continue their 
college careers or seek jobs in some occupation. Recent 
information in professional educational journals in- 
dicates that university and college officials are antici- 
pating extremely large enrollments after the war and 
are planning now to take care of this large influx of 
students by arranging to provide well trained per- 
sonnel and adequate facilities. 

Perhaps the first step to be taken in this investi- 
gation is to find out what the real problems are and 
what methods can be used in discovering them. Many 
institutions have appointed postwar planning com- 
mittees and are gathering information by various 
methods. Some have sent questionnaires to alumni in 
the armed forces, as well as to the alumni in civilian 
life. Others have used special study groups, confer- 
ences with the faculties of other institutions, faculty 
discussion groups, and workshops. 

Some of the changes which these methods of ap- 
proach will probably indicate will be those concerning 
the modification of present-day curriculums, school 


’ buildings, and facilities, and the retraining of personnel 


to meet the changing conditions of society during the 
time of war emergency and the period after the war. 
Curriculums will possibly need to be changed from 
the standpoint of content, methods of presentation, 
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and administration. Courses of study must be exam- 
ined carefully to avoid duplication and ‘overlapping and 
to eliminate material which does not meet the needs of 
students. 

In our own field of physical education it seems req. 
sonable to believe that the curriculum should embrace 
intensified and applied courses in sociology, psychology 
physical reconstruction, physical therapy, recreational 
therapy, industrial recreation, public health and sani- 
tation, in addition to the regular theory and practice 
courses and cultural subjects, to meet needs of students 
returning to both the professional teacher-training de. 
partments in physical education and the service de. 
partments of the institutions. Other items which woul 
be of special interest to investigate are: (1) the amount 
of physical education credit to be given for gradua- 
tion; (2) the amount of time to be allotted for physi- 
cal education ; (3) the extent to which provision should 
be made for the restrictive and the corrective programs: 
(4) the advisability and amount of provision for 
school-work-play curriculums, for community recre- 
at‘on, for accelerated programs, for counsel and guid- 
ance, and others. 

More concise and clear methods of presenting sub- 
ject matter will be necessary to conform to the acceler- 
ated program of the future. The curriculums must be 
administered in such a way that returning soldiers may 
enter upon their college careers immediately without 
losing valuable time waiting for the beginning of a 
new semester. It is thought that some modification 
of the term plan may offer the desirable elasticity 
needed in administering courses of study. Larger en- 
rollments and new methods of teaching will tend to 
antiquate the present school buildings, both in arrange- 
ment of structure and size. School communities which 
anticipate building needs should draw up their plans 
now and arrange for financial support. School off- 
cials who need financial help in constructing new 
buildings may be able to secure aid from the federal 
government at the close of the war. According to 
recent publications, there is likelihood that the federal, 
state, and local public works will be revived immediately 
following the termination of the war, and those schools 
who have all their arrangements made and plans drawn 
up may expect to receive priority on their projects 
Where federal funds are accepted, however, it seems 
reasonable to expect that the federal government wil 
supervise the construction and audit the accounts. 
Whether this would be the beginning of federal cor 
trol of education remains to be seen. This is a prob 
lem for officials of each school, community, college, of 
university to determine and act according to their owt 
judgment. 

Teachers in the public schools and colleges wil 
need to keep their training and experience abreast with 
the swiftly moving events of educational reform. Cor 
tent of courses will have to be altered and adapted t0 
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meet specific needs and interests ; methods of instruction 
and presenting material will have to be changed, and 
the students to be taught will come to school with dif- 
ferent attitudes and philosophies than those of the 
gudents before the war. Men and women who have 
heen trained to kill and have undergone the horrors 
of war will need understanding and sympathetic in- 
¢ructors to assist them in “unlearning” this war train- 
ing and habits and to re-educate them to useful places 
in peacetime society. Good counseling and proper 

idance is a rightful responsibility from which teach- 
ers must not shirk. It is also their duty to see that 
they are adequately prepared in the proper teaching 
methods and with the right kind of material for stu- 
dents who return to school during the latter days of 
the war and the period after the war. Schools and 
colleges which do not encourage members of their 
faculties to make this preparation will in all proba- 
bility not attract many capable students. Students, 
particularly the better class, will enroll in colleges and 
universities with the best trained personnel, new and 
adequate school plants and facilities, and modern equip- 
ment—By Randolph W. Webster, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, West Virginia. 


AST year we of the coaching pro- 


Fair fession were advocates of fair 
play. We were teaching our students 
Play to play fairly and trying to build in 


them a sense of integrity where sports 
were concerned ; teaching them how to take it on the 
chin and play fairly in return. 

This year some of us, as members of Uncle Sam’s 
armed forces, are teaching these same boys to win and 
win in any way possible, fair or foul. We tell them 
that they must either kill or be killed. There are no 
referees or umpires in this battle, no rules, no penalties 
save human lives. We teach them how to gouge out 
their opponents’ eyes, how to break arms and legs, and 
how to kill quickly and efficiently. There is reason to 
pause and consider here. 

One need only to have a talk with Mrs. Hanson; 
we remember her son, John Hanson, who was end on 
our championship football team two years ago; Mrs. 
Hanson will not hesitate to say what she thinks. John 
is still up in the Aleutians. He didn’t come back with 
the rest of the fellows. One morning while on patrol 
John came upon a wounded Jap who had dragged 
himself to the water’s edge. John took off His pack to 
get at his water canteen so that he could give the 
man a drink. As he leaned down the Jap shot John 
with a pistol. Two bodies were found on the beach 
the next day. John’s generosity and sense of fair play 
got the best of him. 

We remember Jess Odell, too. He was All-State 
forward a few years back. Jess was in on the Aleutian 
tampaign too. Before going up there Jess had not 
learned how to take care of himself in an emergency. 
All he knew about jiu jitsu and other forms of self- 
defense was what he had been told or had heard. What 





he knew wasn’t enough the day he met up with a Jap. 
Jess is in the hospital in Seattle. His arm is broken at 
the elbow and four fingers on the same arnt are broken. 
He will be out of the hospital soon and going home; 
but he won’t see his home. Both of his eyes are gouged 
so badly he will never see again. 

It is apparent that as much as we dislike the idea, 
these men of ours must know how to take unfair ad- 
vantage. We have to teach them to be professional 
murderers. 

Those of us now in the coaching profession have a 
problem to solve, a gigantic and vitally important 
responsibility. It is indeed appropriate to ask oneself: 

What can I do to prepare my boys for what lies 
ahead and yet continue to maintain those ideals of 
American sportsmanship so vital in the make-up of a 
real American ? 

Would it be wise for me to explain to them what 
they will be up against when in a year or two they 
will be members of our armed forces? 

Can I do something now in my physical education 
classes or with my basketball squad to help these boys 
emerge from this war with the same ideals and ideas 
of manhood as they had when the entered the Army? 

How can I improve and increase my program of 
body building so as to enable these boys to stand up 
physically for the tests ahead of them? 

Have I been neglecting in my teaching the import- 
ance of clean living and thinking? 

Our soldiers, your students at present, vitally need 
you and that knowledge and wisdom which is your 
privilege to pass on to them. Wars are won not only 
‘on battlefronts but on the gridiron and in the gym- 
nasium.—By Sgt. Vaughn L. Weber, Camp Haan, Cal. 


MOTIONS are as useful, as vola- 

tile, and as dangerous as 100- 
octane gasoline. They are the fuel 
and energy that furnish the driving 
force for man’s actions. An emotion- 
ally mature individual can control and direct his 
natural urges or drives into useful channels. The emo- 
tional moron, idiot, or imbecile lacking understanding 
of, and the ability to direct, his natural drives is con- 
trolled by them. There is not necessarily any relation- 
ship between emotional maturity and mental or physi- 
cal maturity. A man may be an intellectual genius 
and an emotional moron. He may have the emotional 
reaction of an adult in one situation and that of a 
three-year-old child in another. 

The fact that unbelievably large numbers of men 
are being discharged from the armed forces for 
psychiatric reasons has focused considerable attention 
on the problem. In the vast majority of cases, service 
in the armed forces did not cause emotional instability ; 
it served as an aggravating factor and merely afforded 
an opportunity to discover a condition that had al- 
ready existed. 

We are pouring billions of dollars, billions of man- 
hours, and millions of lives down a rat hole in attempt- 
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ing to deal with the results of arrested emotional 
growth. Broken homes, juvenile delinquency, sense- 
less political and economic bickering, quarrels between 
individuals, mental breakdowns, and world-wide wars’ 
are results of immature emotional development on the 
part of individuals, groups, and nations. We are forced 
to deal with these symptoms of instability. However, 
to spend all, or even a major portion, of our effort in 
an attempt to cure symptoms, neglecting the causes, 
indicates a lack of intelligence. 

There is a cause for emotional instability just as 
there is @ cause for illiteracy, rickets, or syphilis. The 
large number of psychopathic cases both in and out- 
side institutions is the natural result of our neglect 
of this vital problem. We realize that inadequate diet 
and unhygienic living conditions produce twisted, 
dwarfed bodies. We would not expect normal mental 
development in a child who associated exclusively 
with idiots and morons. Yet, our actions—perhaps 
lack of actions would be more accurate—indicate that 
we do expect normal emotional development in a 
child who exists in a twisted, deficient, unhygienic 
emotional environment. 

Emotional growth and maturity are as real as 
physical and mental growth and maturity. Certain 
foods and a reasonable amount of exercise are es- 
sential for the proper development of the body. Mental 
stimulation and mental exercise, if you will, are neces- 
sary for the proper development of the mind. The in- 
dividual has a like need for emotional nourishment 
and exercise. The ability to express or fulfill natural 
drives in a creative and socially acceptable fashion, 
and to wii success in so doing, may be considered as 
the nourishment and exercise necessary for normal 
emotional growth. 

Overloading the stomach with undesirable food will 
cause that organ to rebel. Overloading the mind and 
nervous system with unfulfilled emotional stimuli will 
cause the mental and nervous systems to rebel. An 
unsuspected abscess in a tooth may infect and poison 
the whole body. An apparently unconsequential thought 
or emotional disturbance may- poison both a man’s 
mind and his body. Emotional maturity is intangible, 
and to date unmeasurable. As a result, man has ne- 
glected the problem of determining what should be 
done and what should be avoided if one is to achieve 
emotional stability. 


The utilization of scientific facts is equally essential 
in maintaining desirable emotional, physical, and men- 
tal environment. We are familiar with the character- 
istics of desirable physical and mental environments. 
We know little or nothing about producing a type of 
environment that will enable man to be the master 
rather than the slave of his emotions. However, some 
fundamental principles have general acceptance. Cer- 
tainly, if an individual is to be able to control his 
emotions efficiently he must have some understanding 
and appreciation of the purpose and value of the urges 
that cause him to act. He should know that it is very 
dangerous to attempt to completely block or check 


natural drives. Likewise, he should understand that 
unrestrained expression of inherent desires shoylq be 
avoided. He should know that it is possible to sub. 
limate or to express emotional drives in q social} 
acceptable way. He should be given guidance and 
portunities to gain experience and mature €motionally 
Application of the above principles is difficult be 
cause it raises the following question: What knowle 
and experience shall be given to students at what 
level? We do not know the answer. In too many ig. 
stances we have taken the traditional attitude of edy. 
cators that since the matter was controversial it should 
be avoided. The result has been that we have failed 
to give students the benefit of the meager knowl 
that was available, leaving an uninformed public at the 
mercy of unscrupulous individuals and groups skillfy) 
in controlling the natural drives of human beings. 

We know that many, if not all, of the emotions 
are likely to be expressed in the gymnasium, on the 
playground, and on the athletic field. Here is ay 
unparalleled occasion to give students information 
about the emotions and opportunities to gain expe 
rience in controlling them. 


Health educators, physical educators, and. recre. 
tional leaders should take the lead in gathering data 
and establishing facts about emotions. As a first prac. 
tical step, informational and instructional material 
should be developed for all grade levels. Material suit. 
able for all types of communities should be made avail. 
able to all teachers. Here is an opportunity to pioneer 
in a relatively neglected area. The challenge is there 
for workers in health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion; by accepting it they can render a very vital sery- 
ice to the children, the community, and the nation— 
By Alvin C. Brown, State Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


DUCATIONAL organizations 


Educational constitute one of the very im 
Hitch- portant vehicles through which it 8 
Hikers 


possible to secure solidarity in ou 
profession. The A.A.H.P.E.R. is one 
of the departments of the parent organization, the 
N.E.A., yet less than one-fifth of the teachers in our 
field belong to our Association and less to the N.EA 

Why do less than one-fifth of the teachers in otf 
field have to fight the battles without the moral ani 
financial support of the whole group? Why are there 
so many professional hitch-hikers when cooperative 
car-sharing is the accepted practice? It seems reasot 
able to request that all professional hitch-hikers ht 
within the Association and add their potential powefs 
to help the Association act as a unit and to represeft 
the voices of all individuals. The N.E.A. has a five 
year plan to secure ninety per cent of the one million 
teachers in this country as members. On a comparable 
basis the A.A.H.P.E.R. would have 45,000 voices! 
this impossible? Not if all people traveling the same 
highways are willing to share rides—Ben W. Milley 
Executive Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
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Current Problems in Recreation 


H. D. CORBIN 


Queens College 
Flushing, New York 


UST as the various branches of education are 

devoting a part of their energies toward postwar 

planning, so ought recreation to follow suit and 
plan for the future. Few will doubt that the postwar 
era will provide a greater impetus to the recreation 
movement than was ever envisioned. The aphorism 
of not crossing one’s bridges until coming to them is 
certainly contraindicated from an ‘administrative view- 
point. The time to start planning is already here; an 
examination of the basic problems confronting the 
field will serve as a point of departure. 

Needless to say, the effectiveness of recreation has 
been retarded by its many pressing problems. While 
they may not appear too bothersome individually, they 
do tax the progress of the movement when considered 
as a group. 

The many more strongly entrenched educational 
subjects have undergone and still have to combat 
problems vital to their field. We can infer from this 
fact that problems in themselves are not to be mis- 
construed as signs of impending disaster. Since we 
are relatively in a probationary state, we have to be 
doubly wary of any weaknesses be they from within 
or without. Once we become a more established mem- 
ber of educational society, our difficulties will then 
take on a less serious aspect. 

It is not the intent of this article, nor does the 
writer consider himself qualified to recommend a 
panacea for recreational ills. Nor is it to be inferred 
that recreation as conducted at present is a “beaut ful 
but ineffective angel.” There are many excellent pro- 
grams throughout this country that can more than 
refute any such accusation. We may have to admit 
that, in many instances, the program is glaringly de- 
ficient in facilities, personnel, community support, 
and financial backing. 

In planning the recreation program, cognizance 
must be taken of the sociological and political changes 
of the perrod. At present, the second World War 
within a generation is with us. A reaffirmed decision 
must be made as to the part recreation is to play in 
hastening the day of victory. Doubtless, a high morale 
is of inestimable value in bolstering our preparation 
lor any eventuality. Recreation, as no other force, has 
the outstanding role to play in this regard. 

We have been hearing a great deal about recrea- 
tional therapy of late. That is an omen of what is 
to follow the termination of the war as well as the 
Many injured who are already flooding our military 


, 


bi 


hospitals both here and abroad. How to effectively 
handle the thousands of war injured so as to sustain 
their courage during convalescence is deserving of 
much of our time. 

Commiercialized recreation challenges us from every 
angle. The “Recreation Parlors” as the modern pool 
rooms are often called, dance halls, and the motion 
picture theatres (the leading commercial amusement) 
are challenging our more idealistic while, all too often, 
less captivating programs. 

Our only resort is to steal their thunder. Recrea- 
tion is not at its best when conducted in poorly lighted 
play areas and foul-smelling gymnasia. While we need 
not have recourse to neon signs, we can make our 
play areas more inviting. Improved lighting, more 
frequent and thorough cleansings, periodic painting, 
planting of shrubs and flowers, and above all, a re- 
vitalizing of the program can perform miracles. If 
our youth desire dancing, let’s allow them to do so 
at the school or playground. Isn’t it more desirable 
to substitute a friendly leader for a bouncer? 

Better roads and faster means of transportation 
have made what were -formerly inaccessible areas 
within the reach of multitudes. Recognition of this 
fact is evidenced by the increased popularity of parks 
and playgrounds in outlying districts. Also, the great- 
er use of federal and state parks. 

Far-reaching advances in preventive medicine and 
therapeutics have contributed toward an increasingly 
more adult population. This trend has prompted Dr. 
Frederick W. Cozens to remark that, “with a falling 
birth rate, a falling death rate, and no immigration, 
our population has been steadily getting older. If this 
trend comes along as projected, by 1960 we shall have 
about 20 per cent less youngsters under 19 than we 
have at the present time and about 68 per cent more 
oldsters over 65.” He thereupon foresees a vast adult 
education program in which recreational activities wil] 
be a dominant factor. 

In a similar vein, Dr. Sam Stevens” of Northwestern 
University prophesied that by 1950 over half of our 
population will be over 25 years of age. The obvious 
deduction to be drawn is that the adult is to be given 
his due share of the program. While recreation is 
gradually becoming an all-age program, it must more 

1 Frederick W. Cozens, President’s message before the 44th 
Annual Convention of the A.A.H.P.E.R., April, 1939, San Fran- 
he statement made at the Recreation Program Section 


meeting of the 45th Annual Convention of the A.A.H.P.E.R., 
April, 1940, Chicago. 
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rapidly face the inevitable need of catering more and 
more to adults. 

The teacher-training institutions must give recogni- 
tion to this tendency by altering their curricula and 


course contents. Undoubtedly, the recreational 
agencies will have to keep pace by gearing their pro- 
grams to include more facilities and activities suitable 
for adult participation. In addition, we shall have to 
satisfactorily answer whether the program shall be 
community wide rather than restricted to a select few, 
whether it shall be of year-round duration instead of 
limited to the summer months, and whether it shall 
include all ages instead of a restricted age group. As 
Dorothy Enderis so aptly stated, “The after-school 
hours, days, and years are the responsibility of recrea- 
tion.” - 


HE problem of financing local public recreation is 
omnipresent. Here we have one of the most vital 
of all issues facing recreation. George Hjelte, Super- 
intendent of Recreation of the Los Angeles Recreation 
Department, capably discusses this point. To quote, 
Local functions of government have been financed primarily 
through the general property tax. With the vast increase in 
local functions it is the consensus of opinion that the property 
tax is incapable of giving adequate support to all these func- 
tions. Meanwhile, the more lucrative sources of tax income 
have been taken over by the State governments, leaving local 
governments severely handicapped to take care of the essential 
local functions. . . The answer seems to be to secure “grants-in- 
aid” from the state for the support of such local functions.‘ 

A similar prediction was ventured by V. K. Brown 
when he expressed the belief that governmental sup- 
port will handle the financial end of the program.® 

Training prospective workers is indeed a problem 
worthy of a great deal of consideration. For the 
greater part, the workers comprise a group of special- 
ists highly trained in one phase of the recreation field. 
Due to the limitations of their past experiences, they 
naturally stress their forte to the exclusion of many 
equally important activities. Since the physical ac- 
tivity experiences are more common with the majority 
of the leaders, that phase is often emphasized to the 
detriment of the less active although nonetheless im- 
portant side which embodies nature lore, club organi- 
zation, arts and crafts, recreational music, dramatics, 
and hobby pursuits. 

The caliber of leadership is also of paramount im- 
portance. Careful selection of prospective leaders as 
well as thorough training are elemental toward this 
end. A more satisfactory answer must also be found 
as to what the curriculum should contain. Since the 
field of recreation is so broad, a more definite decision 
must be made as to the kind and number of smatter- 
ing or orientation courses and those to which full- 
time course study is to be devoted. 

More thorongh and varied training than has here- 

3A statement made at the Recreation Program Section 
meeting of the 45th Annual Conference of the A.A.H.P.E.R., 
April, 1940, Chicago. 

4 Excerpt from correspondence. 


5A statement made at the Recreation Program Section 
meeting of the 45th Annual Convention of the A.A.H.P.ER., 
April, 1940, Chicago. 
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tofore been given must be attempted in our teach 
training institutions. Floyd Rowe, of the Cleveial 
Public Schools, feels that altogether too little tig 
allotted toward the training of leaders. He contends 
that, “A few hours of college instruction js insufficient 
for the training of people who can handle health 
physical education, and recreation.”® Now that oul 
teacher-training institutions have undertaken the train. 
ing of recreation majors with increased thoroughness 
it is likely that the problem will be obviated to some 
extent. 

Recreation workers aren’t as a whole, a satisfied 
group. Grievances on the part of these workers ae 
often well founded. To begin with, the salaries are 
often ridiculously tow. In many instances, they ar 
employed only for part-time or summer periods. They 
are often treated as the step-children of the education 
setup. 

If recreation plans to establish itself more fully, it 
must raise the morale of its workers by relentlessly 
striving for more adequate salaries. In this manner 
not only will the level of the profession be raised 
but it will also be able to attract a higher caliber of 
student and graduate to its fold. 

Another shortcoming of recreation is its need for 
properly executed publicity. We must dispel many 
rampant misconceptions concerning the intent and 
scope of the field. Among these erroneous notions are 
abstractions that recreation consists merely of sports 
and outdoor activities, and that its program begins 
and ends with children. Furthermore, emphasis ought 
to be placed on its beneficial effects rather than on the 
ground that it prevents juvenile delinquency, reduces 
the accident toll, and wards off physical degeneration, 
It is a constructive and positive force. 


Widespread duplication of the program by other 
community agencies has been a great deterrent to 
progress. There is little justification for the Recres 
tion Bureau, often under the Department of Parks, 
and the Board of Education conducting similar sery- 
ices in their playgrounds, gymnasia, and community 
centers under distinct administrative setups. Sut 
wastage of funds cannot only retard the advancemen 
of recreation but also provides cannon fodder for 
Citizen’s Budget Commissions, thereby alienating the 
much-needed support at its source. 


Centralized control as is evidenced by such cities 
as Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Newark, New Jersey, 
should be our aim, and at least, our point of departure 
Community recreation councils or commissions maj 
be brought into being to help coordinate the existing 
agencies and effect the desired changes. 


At present, the school is in charge of recreation it 
only one-fourth of the communities. The hope afi 
expectation that the school will ultimately be the huh 
of all community recreational activities has been voicél 

(Continued on Page 353) 
6A statement made at the Recreation Program Secu 


meeting of the 45th Annual Convention of the A.A.HP 
April, 1940, Chicago. 
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Offstage - - - the dance 


By 


J. KATHLEEN L. JOHNSON 


Boulton Avenue and The Edith L. Groves Schools 
Toronto, Ontario 


ciates itself with those words! Memories of brief 
tulle swirls and pink toe shoes, mechanically 
thumping out Nevin’s ‘“Narcissus’”—noon-hour jazz 
sessions (strictly adolescent)—-Mary Jane taps, drill- 
ing through “March of the Wooden Soldiers’”—a first 
formal—a second—a smattering of Dalcroze—a mist 
of creative expression. Then, a sudden awareness of 
a newer trend. Wigman, Graham, Cartier, new names 
in the dancing world! The Modern Dance invariably 
opened a burst of controversy when physical educa- 
tion held a conference. Superb! Fantastic! Fascinat- 
ing! Depressing! The majority. were skeptical, and 
dance groups were performing without financial 
backers. 
Why then are we so unwilling to receive this move- 
ment trend? In brief, the true modern dance move- 
ment is too often judged by stage performances. Its 


[ dance! What a wealth of excitement asso- 


_worth on the curriculum is misunderstood; it is mis- 


named, and misused. The objects and scope of this 
new trend are not comprehended, and its performance 
is looked upon from minds and eyes long tuned to the 
ballet. The modern dance as a part of the physical 
education program—an up-to-date dance method—is 
kin, indeed, to the staged exhibitions by exponents, 
but these performances fail to convey the breadth of 
the movement. 

In saying “misnamed” we should say, more cor- 
rectly, “not fully enough named.” Modern, indeed, 
it is, but the name fails to convey thé intent, of the 
dance. The vital core, in accord with all other educa- 
tional trends, tries to foster individual expression, a 
well-spring from within, a personal desire to express. 

A good teacher creates the atmosphere and guides 
the progress but allows to grow that which will. This 
is the idea of the modern dance. Many are the classes 
of the so-called Modern Art, which have materialized 
into training grounds for stage performers in a new 
and starkly different field. Such schools miss the very 
essence, the spontaneity, of the true modern dance 
movement. To thrust before the unready a startling 
and incomprehensible medley of new ideas, to many 
the antithesis of what has always been considered ac- 
complishment in dancing, has produced much of the 
prevailing reticence in accepting this dance form. 

We know better than to deck a shy adolescent in 
advance styles, push her before people, and expect a 
normal reaction. We take a ‘puny child tothe country, 
surround her by sun, wind, and odors of lake and 
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garden, and watch the colour heighten in her cheeks. 
Even so with the modern dance. The soil must be 
made fertile. The teacher must have a thorough un- 
derstanding of dancing, many varieties, and their his- 
tory, but must also comprehend the media with which 
she must work, the obstacles she must surmount, the 
prejudice or enthusiasm in the atmosphere where she 
is. How easily the modern dance may offend, merely 
through lack of understanding presentation! She 
must take over from where her pupils are, and develop 
from that point. To snatch away a loved object and 
in its place give something in form and purpose the 
opposite would kill love of the new immediately. 
The modern dance in the school is essentially an 
educational unit. Skillfully handled, it provides yet 
another means of expression to those already in use 
—handwork, vocal training, etc. Co-related with the 
work of other departments, the dance serves to open 
further fields of enrichment in the social studies, 
English literature, and many other branches. It pro- 
vides an expressive means of illustration of subject 


matter in hand. Primitive man danced, almost before — 


he utilized any other means of self-expression ; he wor- 
shipped; he expressed emotions; he communicated 
news by this medium. We, too, would express. Only 
be sure a teacher, exuberant in new media, does not 
attempt to illustrate, through the dance, topics iso- 
lated, or quite out of keeping with the pupils’ expe- 
riences or comprehension. Therein lies the key to 
some of the sorry-looking spectacles to be seen. 


N OUR school systems, the ballet is impractical. It 

is a dance requiring long and tedious hours of per- 
sistent practice, fine, precise movements, taught, re- 
taught, and endlessly drilled. We have not the time 
to perfect it. On the other hand, the skills of the 
modern dance provide large, muscular exercises, and 
urge abandon instead of tension, freedom rather than 
fine precision. The body works with powerful move- 
ments, alternating with complete relaxation, accom- 
plished through free, buoyant movement which leaves 
the participant with a glow of well-being and potency 
(albeit the beginner may ache until the muscles are 
roused from their lethargy). It is the writer’s opinion 
that gymnastic classes to supplement the dance pro- 
gram are not necessary. The techniques of the modern 
dance provide all that any previous system has to 
offer. The skills or techniques of the modern dance 

(Continued on Page 348) 
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Synchronized 
Swimming 


By 


KATHARINE von WENCK 


Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 


YNCHRONIZED swimming has immeasurably 
increased the possibilities in the swimming pro- 
gram. It is deservedly becoming increasingly 

popular for it has extended the horizons of interesting 
progressions. Water pageants, formation swimming, 
and water stunts have for some time been used in the 
swimming program. The stunts, however, were usual- 
ly performed as isolated activities. 

Synchronized swimming demands of the swimmers 
cooperation and team work not to be found in the 
ordinary swimming and diving program. Indeed, the 
very term synchronized means “to take place at the 
same time” or to time together. It is imperative, there. 
fore, that the individuals move at the same time: 
otherwise, synchronization does not take place and the 
pattern is no longer satisfying either to participant or 
to spectator. This continual striving to make a per- 
fectly synchronized pattern challenges the swimmer 
and gives a more significant experience of team work 
than does the work of the conventional swimming 
team. Synchronized swimming combines all types of 
water stunts, swimming strokes, and formations into 
rhythmic patterns. It offers interesting coordinations 
for beginners who have learned only the most de 
mentary skills or it presents problems in creative 
ability and coordinations of sufficient difficulty to in 
terest the most advanced students. Thus, the strong, 
graceful swimmer can find in synchronized swimming 
an ever-increasing challenging, interesting experience, 
and the merest beginner can have the joy and sense 
of accomplishment that comes with group achievement. 

Indeed, the scope of synchronized swimming seems 
almost limitless. It not only provides all of the possi 
bilities inherent in swimming activities themselves but 
is a splendid medium for the development of creative 
ability. All of the techniques of swimming and water 
activities can be utilized to create patterns. The pat 
terns which are designed may be for large or small 
groups. They may be used to present a theme, or they 
may be used to express abstract ideas in interesting 
and geometrical patterns. 

One of the chief values of this type of swimming 
lies in the fact that it provides an opportunity for all 
degrees of ability from the beginners to the mist 
advanced swimmer to participate in an_ interesting 
activity. It is, however, particularly adapted to the 
strong, skilled, graceful swimmer who cannot swill 
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for speed and is therefore not eligible for the swim- 
ming team. The complicated, difficult patterns and 
stunts which demand the skill and endurance of the 
experienced swimmer hold the interest and give the 
challenge necessary for continuing effort and drive. 
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The following routine has been used by a group at Z ‘ ®) 
at Oberlin College. It is given merely as a suggestive 7 Ri 
pattern. It may be used as it is or adapted to the ot « j 
skills of the swimmers. Starting with any given ‘ » 
routine, new ideas will usually emerge from the group w~ T® a fe 
and the pattern will be adapted to their own particular “i § 
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use. ° ° a F. --° a 4 
Routine for Eight + <~- 

Swimmers are lying on backs facing the sides of 














Ms the pool, four on one side and four on the other, feet H 
agly resting on the trough or touching the side of the pool, ul 
ting hands overhead. a cl li 
ing, Numbers 1, 4,5, and 8 turn bodies slightly so they Hi 
the will head diagonally toward the center of the pool. —ne wu ti] 
ik Numbers 2, 3, 6, and / are in a straight line. Hold tH! 

jor 6 measures.* (Diagram 1)** sie atl aikete . 4 
ners Ficure I : 
the With hands overhead all scull toward the center . 
the of the pool; 8 measures. (Diagram 2). i ret <— 4 | 
the All dolphin: numbers 1, 4, 5, and 8 swim under fl 
ere: # water out to the four corners (see diagram 3) while tink go a re) 
me; numbers 2, 3, 6, and 7 come up in the center, then turn a 
the to face inward; 8 measures. iF 
t oF Ficure II 1 
~ Numbers 4 and.8 swim toward each other with four ie 
a side strokes, number 4 swimming on her left side and bit 
OF é 


number 8 swimming on her right. Numbers 1 and 5 ft 
mm} do likewise, number 1 swimming on right side while ‘Oo-— =>—O» st, 


number 5 swims on left. At the same time numbers 








into f 2,3, 6, and 7 swim four side strokes on right side ~ ¥ "4 
we, going in a counterclockwise circle; 8 measures, (Dia- =——e om is 
ele gram 4). a * ye 
. As couples 4 and 8, 1 and 5 meet, they do a side >O6 oOo-——_ E 
- scull away from each other, making a complete circle. a 
ing At the same time numbers 2, 3, 6, and 7 do a side a 
al scull to the right. (left arm overhead) making a -O~<_ >O~ ie 
oh complete circle ; 8 measures. (Diagram 5). 4 
nal At the completion of this figure, numbers 2, 3, 6, of 
an and 7 move outward toward their respective sides of a 
oa the pool; 2 and 3 turn back to back; 6 and 7 do like- v ii 


wt ee: Numbers 1, 5, 4, and 8 remain where they are, 
lacing toward center; 4 measures. (Diagram 6). 
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tive Sicis eni —_— a 
ater Figure III eo 
pat- Couples 1 and 5, 4 and 8 SAvim toward each other Be 
mall § with one crawl stroke right and three spiral crawl + 
hey strokes. At the same time numbers 2 and 3 swim nm Vl p 


ting away from each other with the same strokes, number 
2 swimming toward the deep end and number 3 swim- 
ing@™ “ing toward the shallow end, while numbers 6 and 7 


- all pre Hae, tap to bottom: Diagrams 1, 2, 3, 4; right, top to bottom: 
’ ’ » an ° 








ting *Music for the routine is “My Hero” from The Chocolate Mw 
Soldier, Columbia c 67-2, 36290. . ql 
io” the diagrams the shallow end of the pool is at the a 
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Left, top to bottom: Diagrams 9, 10, 11, 12; above, top to bottom: 
13, and 14. 


do likewise, number 6 swimming toward the deep 
end and number 7, toward the shallow end. At the 
finish of the spiral crawl strokes, numbers 1, 5, 4, and 
8 are in the center lying on their backs, 1 and 5 with 
feet toward the deep end, 4 and 8 with feet toward 
shallow end. Numbers 2, 3, 6, and 7 are out in the 
corners lying on backs, 3 and 7 with heads toward 
shallow end, 2 and 6 with heads toward deep end; 
4 measures. (Diagram 7). 


All dolphin: 1, 5, 4, and 8 swim under water and 
come up where they were at the end of Figure ], 
except that 4 and 1 are facing and 8 and 5 are facing. 
Numbers 2, 3, 6, and 7 come up in the center, with 
3 and 7 facing the shallow end and 2 and 6 facing 
the deep end; 12 measures. (Diagram 8). 


Ficure IV 


All swim the same strokes as in Figure III, nun 
bers 1 and 4 going toward each other, numbers 5 and 
8 doing likewise. At the same time 2 and 6 swim te 
ward the deep end and 3 and 7 swim toward the 
shallow end. Now couples 1 and 4, 5 and 8 have met 
and are on their backs with heads together, couples 
2 and 6, 3 and 7 have moved away from each other 
and are on their backs, feet facing center ; 4 measures. 
(Diagram 9). 

(Continued on Page 347) 
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. heart trouble, toothache, or backache. 


Physical Therapy Defined 


GLADYS R. WALDROP 


Tours Infirmary 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


therapist knows only too well how often she 

is asked this question. She also remembers the 
ueer looks on the faces of her questioners when she 
sys, “I am a physical therapist.” Her encounters 
along this line often give her a feeling of despair when 
she realizes how little the general public knows about 
her profession. 

At present there is a need for hundreds of physical 
therapists in the Army and Navy. The government is 
urging girls who have a degree in physical education 
or who have two years of college with a scientific back- 
ground to study physical therapy. They are settiug up 
emergency courses in schools all over the country, but 
the average person or the prospective student knows 
30 little about the profession that it is difficult to in- 
terest students. There has been literature written on 
the subject but unfortunately most of it is in the pro 
fessional magazines which the layman never sees. 
Such a situation can only be alleviated by educating 
the public into the mysteries of physical therapy and 
the life of a physical therapist. 

Physical therapy has been functioning ever since 
man lay out under the brilliant sun or let the cool 
rain beat on his feverish brow or put hot bricks to 
his aching back. Animals have always used physical 
therapy. If you step on the cat’s paw he immediately 
begins to lick it because it makes him feel better. It 
is a well known fact that if an animal is allowed to 
lik a wound he can cure it more quickly than man 
can with medicines. The gadgets we use today are 
new and impressive looking but they are all based on 
principles that are old and which man has known for 
thousands of years. 

There is a story of a doctor many years ago who 
was a great believer in heat therapy. All of his pa- 
tients went under the lamp at some time or other 
while under his treatment, whether the diagnosis was 
At football 
games as the team’s doctor he would run out to the 
injured player and the students would yell, “Doc, 
give him the light.” He was the cause of many a 
laugh because of his belief in the curative powers of 
heat. He was a courageous pioneer in physical therapy. 

Physical therapy is the treatment of disease by 
physical means which consists of heat, light, water, 
Massage, and exercises. The heat, light, and water 
can be incorporated into a lot of complicated-looking 
gadgets which often impress the patient. The massage 
and exercises are usually given by the physical 


\ ae is physical therapy? Any physical 
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therapist. It takes a combination of all of these things 
to make physical therapy treatments successful. Be- 
cause this is not always understood there is a great 
deal of prejudice against physical therapy. 

Physical therapy is a branch of medicine, a branch 
the general public knows very little about. In the 
last few years the layman has learned the word “dia- 
thermy” and because the diathermy machine is kept 
in the physical therapy department, diathermy to them 
means physical therapy, when in fact diathermy is only 
one of the modalities used in physical therapy. Phys- 
ical therapy is more closely associated with orthopedic 
surgery. Your orthopedic surgeon is the man who 
fixes your bones and joints. He is also the man who 
is playing such an important role in fixing our soldiers 
up after they’ve been injured. No orthopedic surgeon 
can secure perfect or quick functional results without 
the use of physical therapy. This fact was well proven 
in the last war where physical therapy was an acci- 
dental by-product. Surgeons had little time for post- 
operative treatment and would order a hospital corps- 
man to make a fracture case exercise his knee or mas- 
sage an injured back, and in most cases they found 
the patients got well more quickly. 

If you had one of the following orthopedic condi- 
tions you might be introduced to physical therapy: 
lumbago, sciatica, neuritis, bursitis, scoliosis, abnormal 
posture, poliomyelitis, spastic paralysis, broken bones, 
sprains, and many other aches and pains. There are 
also many medical conditions for which it can be used 
and your doctor is familiar with its possibilities and 
has used it quite often. 

A physical therapist, or physio-therapist as she is 
sometimes called, always works under the direction of 
a doctor, so she is not a quack as so many people 
think. She may work in a doctor’s office, a hospital, 
a rehabilitation center, a crippled children’s home or 
hospital, and last but not least she may be in the Army 
or Navy and in either branch of the service she will 
be given an officer’s rating. It is a profession that 
men can enter, but like the nursing profession at pres- 
ent the women are in the majority. 


TYPICAL day for a physical therapist in a 
general hospital would present this picture. The 
patients could be in the hospital or they could be 
ambulatory and come in from the outside. The first 
patient arrives in a wheel chair, a man of about thirty 


whose face tells the story of suffering and of doubt 
(Continued on Page 351) 
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A Guide For Teaching Tennis 


By 
SIDNEY C. SUMMERFIELD 


Member of the U.S.L.T.A. School Committee 
. Nutley Tennis Club 
New Jersey 


EACHING tennis requires not only a knowledge 

of the. game but the knowledge: of the best way 

to pass it on, which in turn requires a knowledge 
of how people learn. This boils down to five major 
problems: 

1. Does the student have athletic ability? 

2. Is the student equipped to learn? 

3. Can the training process be made attractive 
enough to hold the interest? 

4. What are the best methods and techniques of 
teaching tennis? 

5. Can the results of coaching be measured? 

Important Factors 

Importance of Visual Efficiency—More exacting 
tests should be laid down for tennis personnel in re- 
gard to eye training. If eye tests could be given to 
every beginner, 50 per cent of the participants would 
fail. This is because too little recognition has hereto- 
fore been given to the fact that proficient visual per- 
formance can be secured only by new methods. 

One of the best tests of eye efficiency is to assign 
the class the job of learning to juggle two tennis balls, 
frst with two hands then with the left hand. (Right 
hand for students who are naturally left-handed.) 

Physical Differences —A tennis coach must consider 
for instance the limitations for acquiring the skill 
which may be experienced by a student who has never 
been able to develop good muscular coordination or 
by one who is too short to do well the many tasks that 
require height and reach, such as the service. Most 
students do not have problems as acute as these, but 
all students have some physical characteristics which 
limit their effectiveness in some directions and in- 
crease it in others. These characteristics are distinctly 
individual and create problems that must be solved in- 
dividually. 

Mental Effort—The mental energy varies in de- 
gree in every individual. It is this energy that will 
give the tennis student the power of concentration to 
a high degree if the mental effort is persisted in for 
an extended period of time. Mental effort creates 
habit patterns and habits correctly formed in the early 
part of the training will carry through in most cases 


to a finished player. Habits are not necessarily perma-. 


nent. Minor changes can creep in until a number suf- 
ficient to affect the original habit will occur. 

Mental effort, particularly satisfying in tennis, 
should be stimulated, as the strategy used is frequently 
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more fascinating than the physical aspects of the game, 

Anticipation—The ability to anticipate a result iy 
advance of the action is one of the major factors in 
playing better tennis. Most beginners will lack the 
ab lity to foresee what will happen on the other side 
of the net, and at first will wait until the return has 
reached the net before deciding what to do to k 
the ball in play. Concentration, keeping the eyes op 
the ball, court tactics, and rhythmic motion in cover. 
ing the court will make a soufnd foundation for egy. 
rect anticipation. 

Emotional Differences—Every student is differen 
in some respects emotionally and these differences are 
the factors which a good coach must consider in order 
to build a stable emotional pattern so necessary jp 
competitive tennis. 

Learning Ability—We all grow physically, 
mentally, and emotionally. This growth is eradual 
and as we grow our base of learning widens and it 
becomes easier to learn. How far such development 
proceeds rests upon the individual. In: tennis the real 
base 1s rhythmic coordination which is made up @ 
physical, mental, and emotional characteristics. Learn. 
ing to do things with rhythmic action is as natural 
as hunger if the individual starts early enough. The 
basic strokes could begin at the age of five if parents 
were instructed in what is required. A good coach 
will try for a balance of inherited ability, nervous 
energy, will to learn, and conditioning of the body by 
constant practice. 





Adaptability —In tennis, adaptability can be defined 
in one word—aintelligence. Because each person’ 
physical and mental make-up is different, a tennis 
coach should not expect individual differences in learn 
ing ability to level off through practice. One student 
may develop a wonderful forehand drive and never 
become proficient on the backhand, while another wil 
become expert at the volley. 

Influence of Past Experience-—Experience in the 
home and school and even business will be reflected 
in the student’s attitude and interest in obtaining at 
ditional knowledge. The background of the individual 
presents a complex pattern of experiences and i 
fluences, likes and dislikes, interests and enthusiasms 
Interests spring from unexpected sources such # 
hobbies, reading, and other activities which help t 
produce a mind favorable or unfavorable to learning 

Rhythm.—Basic skill is born to every child and 
can be developed in accordance with the physical lim 
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tations of the muscular and reflex action of the indi- 
yidual. Many torms of natural rhythm are inherited 
in a race, as displayed in almost every nation in their 
folk dances. ; 

To determine whether a person will succeed in any 
action game, a method of testing his sense of rhythm 
‘s most important. This can be accomplished in many 
ways. However, it is best to select the basic rhythm 
of ‘the game to be taught and one derived from the 
same itself. In tennis we have several basic forms of 
rhythm such as we‘ght transfer, wrist and arm action, 
body motion, and leg action. Without proper rhythmic 
action perfect timing in tennis is practically impossible. 

Attractive Learning—The commonest problem of 
teaching the game of tennis is making it attractive. 

The most important quest ons to be answered if the 
coaching is to prove attractive are: 

1. Is the student suited to the game? 

2. Is the student convinced he will improve himself 
oth socially and physically by learning the game? 

3. Is the coaching program designed to stimulate 
the learner ? 

4, What teaching apparatus is to be used? 

The processes and experiences should satisfy the 
interest, should be pleasant experiences, and should 
not be met with resistance on the part of the student. 
Once the interest is aroused the learning process can 
be simple and the results satisfactory. 

The coach should draw upon other interests, such 
as baseball, swimming, golf, or other games that can 
be related to the simple underlying rhythmic muscular 
coordination required by the basic strokes of tennis. 
The instinct of personal accomplishment and the power 
to progress are two of the strongest interests upon 
which a real coach should base his approach to the job. 

Multiplying the Interests—Multiply the interests 
that are apparent to the pathway which the learner 
must travel. Get your students interested in the lead- 
ing players and what they are doing. Have them 
study related subjects such as keeping ‘physically fit, 
how to concentrate, ballet technique, the nervous sys- 
tem, psychology in sports, and many others. The “fish 
net” racket, the fish pole, and stroke-developing ap- 
paratus should be part of every coach’s equipment for 
multiplying the interests of his squad. 

Making the Students Remember—A _ good coach 
knows that no matter how well a job is done there is 
always room for improvement and therefore he should 
use all possible devices to increase the processes of 
remembering and decrease the forgetting. Skill at- 
tained will weaken if not used and the old saying, 
“Practice Makes Perfect,” is still good today. 

Students will recall best: 

_1. The things they do most often. 

2. The things they do that have a definite meaning 
and are made most interesting. 

3. Things that are associated with that which was 
last learned. 

4. Things learned most thoroughly. 

Learning By Doing—Physical skill cannot be ac- 
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quired without actual practice; but with proper ap- 
paratus that will guide or duplicate the approximate 
actual conditions of performance, much can be accom- 
plished. Here again interest must be aroused. Pure 
repetition is not enough. Some apparatus must be 
used to make the subject interesting. 

Related Knowledge.—In tennis it is possible to use 
related interests and associations which make the 
learning process richer and stronger. For example in 
order to obtain the rhythmic back swing it is a good 
plan to start with Indian-club exercise and substitute 
a tennis racquet for the club. From the full swing of 
the Indian club a half-circle swing is developed which 
is finally flattened out into the orthodox back swing. 
For weight transfer the English overarm bowling 
motion used in cricket, is excellent. 

After grounding in the proper rhythmic action for 
the serve, the student should learn te juggle two 
tennis balls with the left hand so that the correct 
throw for the serve is automatic. The proper pivotal 
footwork and court covermg can best be learned with 
exercises set to music. For the very young student 
it is beneficial to have him stroke to sound signals 
instead of voice commands. In the field of rhythmics 
many ideas can be carried over into the field of tennis 
coaching. The basic fundamentals of the -ballet could 
be modified to get better results in teaching the game 
in a shorter period. 

Going from the Simple to the Complex—The best 
way to teach tennis is to start from the simple ideas 
of the back swing to the more complex timing of the 
entire stroke. In other words, begin with a simple 
wrist exercise, then an arm exercise until you have 
the complete swing. 

Exercises that bring about an automatic rhythmic 
back swing will enable the student to concentrate on 
watching the ball. In all cases the coaching should 
be done in small groups rather than large groups, 
though small groups may be parts of a large group. 

Transferring Knowledge to Skill—tIn tennis, to 
achieve the most effective transfer of knowledge to 
skill, rhythmic patterns of muscular coordination 
should be learned exactly as they are performed. One 
of the common faults of teaching tennis is to take 
the transfer of skill too much for granted. 

The prime factors that retard learning in most 
sports can be summarized: 

Lack of experience in similar sports or games. 
Lack of good practice habits. 

Prejudices against coaching. 

Lack of ability to learn. 

Prejudices against athletics. 


Excessive fatigue. 
Lack of fixed habits. 
No sense of rhythm. 


90. 8. Pt » SF he 


Methods and Techniques of: Coaching—The most 
important question in meeting the problems of teach- 


ing tennis is: What should the student do? Not what 
(Continued on Page 349) 


Lack of ability to understand verbal instruction. 
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R. Tait McKenzie Memorial 





[A TAIT M-KENZIE MEMO 





Final Call 


E are taking this means of advising all readers of the 

Journal that active solicitation of subscriptions to the R. 
Tait McKenzie Memorial Fund will be concluded officially at 
However, subscriptions which are received 
after that time will be gratefully accepted. 


the end of June. 


A short time ago, our supply of medallions was exhausted. 
As soon as government priorities on bronze are lifted, 


Norman M. MacNeill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ruth Palmer, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Miriam M. Wagner, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ruth E. Lautenbach, Monmouth, Oregon 
Katharine Sibley, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Earl N. Riskey, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Pasadena Physical Education Association, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Gertrude I. Duncan, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hyman Krakower, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ruth Abernathy, Albany, N. Y. 
Alfred Anderson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Emily R. Andrews, Cleveland, Ohio 
Karl W. Bookwalter, Bloomington, Ind. 
Marjorie Bouve, Brookline, Mass. 
Loren Campbell, New Paltz, N. Y. 
Aileen Carpenter, Austin, Texas 
Mary C. Coleman, Greensboro, N. C. 
Robert C. Cubban, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


. Verey M. Dawson, Durham, N. C. 


Francois D’Eliscu, New York City, N. Y. 
E, Ewald, Castleton, Vt. 

Hoadley Hagen; Scranton, Pa. 

E.. B. Henderson, Washington, D. C. 
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R. Tait McKenzie Memorial Booth at the New York Conference, April 24-27, 1944. 


ARIAL 





medallions will be mailed to all subscribers who are entitled to 


them but to whom they have not been sent. 

Those who attended the Conference of the A.A.H.P.ER. in 
New York in April were stimulated by the McKenzie Memorial 
booth. Over forty-five individuals and organizations subscribed 


to the Fund at this time. A cut showing the booth appears 


on this page. 


Alfred Kamm, Wilmington, Del. 

Mrs. William H. Lang, New Haven, Conn. 

E. Gertrude Lavers, Newark, N. J. 

George McCourt, Cleveland, Ohio 

Kirk Montague, Norfolk, Virginia 

Francis J. Moench, Cortland, N. Y. 

Arthur L. Mortonsen, Norristown, Pa. 

Dorothy H. Mortonsen, Norristown, Pa. 

Helen Murphy, Fort Worth, Texas 

Augusta W. Needhardt, New York, N. Y. 

Women’s Phys. Ed. Dep’t, New York 
University 

Students’ (Women), Phys. Ed. Dep’t., 
New York University 

Donna I. Niles, Captain, WAC, Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Margaret Kindle O’Connell, New York, 
N. WY, 

John H. Osterberg, Providence, R. I. 

Irma M. Pelz, New Haven, Conn. 

Albert J. Petersen, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Following is the list of subscribers to the Memorial since 
the May issue went to press: 


Ruth Porter, Cleveland, Ohio 
Frederick Prosch, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Reichelt, Valley Forge, Pa. 
Elizabeth G. Rodgers, Chagrin Falls, 0. 
S. Rough, Arvida, Quebec, Canada 
John H. Shaw, Syracuse, New York 
Charles F. Silvia, Springfield, Mass. 
E. F. Slessinger, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gabrielle Sorrenson, New York, N. Y. 
D. R. Sneider, Miami, Fla. 

Ginny Storts, Aurora, N. Y. 

E. H. Tuttle, Brockport, Me. 
Joseph Tuzza, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phyllis VanVleet, Troy, N. Y. 
Claudia Moore, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ruth Ann Frasier, Kansas City, Missouri 
Earl Yoemans, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Florence Goodhue, Whitewater, Wise. 


Minnesota Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation 


(Continued on Page 354) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 





1944 Conference Proceedings 

PRINTED summary of four pages of the implications and 
A sichtignts of the National War and Peace Fitness Con- 
ference held in April in New York City will be available for 
free distribution by June 15 from the Washington office. In- 
dividuals requesting copies should send 3c for every six copies 
desired. Sufficient copies will be available to supply small num- 
bers of teachers, administrators, committee members, and com- 

ble groups within a local community. Dr. Herbert Walker, 
Board of Education, Hartford, Connecticut, is chairman of the 
Conference Summary Committee. 


Physical Education for College Women 

HE National Association of Physical Education for College 

Women has voted to have its next meeting in the form 
of a working conference in June, 1945. A conference will be 
held either in the Central or Midwest District at a place to be 
decided upon by the Board of Directors. Some invitations 
have been received and the Board will be glad to hear from 
any other institutions which would like to be host to the group. 
Members are urged to send suggestions for speakers, topics, or 
plans of organizaion to Miss Elizabeth Abbott, Chairman of 
the Conference Committee, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Standing Committees 
 - to the rapid turnover of personnel on the Association’s 
standing committees caused by unsettled conditions it was 
suggested by the Board of Directors that, if possible, the rota- 
tion plan of appointments be “frozen” for the duration and 
replacements be made only in the case of resignations. 


Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education 
> gaps forthcoming yearbook of the National Society for the 

Study of Education will deal with educational reconstruc- 
tion in the postwar period. The yearbook will include two 
volumes. One of these volumes will deal with the curriculum 


‘ of the schools as it will apparently be affected by conditions 


prevailing after the war. There is one chapter which will 
deal at length with the problems of health, physical education, 
and recreation, being prepared by Dr. Ruth Strang of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

The second volume of this yearbook will deal with the in- 
structional organization of schools. A chapter which is being 
prepared by Miss Agnes Samuelson, Executive Secretary of 
the Iowa State Teachers Association, will give consideration 
to the relation. of the school program to the activities of other 
public agencies and perhaps private agencies in the community. 

The headquarters office of the Society is located at 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. ; 


Physical Fitness Laboratory 
HE Board of Trustees of the University of Illinois has re- 
cently appropriated $7,600 for the creation of a physical 
fitness laboratory. Equipment is now being purchased and 
the laboratory is expected to be in operation by early fall. 
Dr. T. K. Cureton will head up this work. 

This is a matter of considerable importance. There are 
very few physical education departments possessing their own 
laboratory facilities. The fact that Illinois has established a 
unit of this sort may result in securing similar units for other 
institutions. 


Physical Fitness in Nova Scotia 
Nova Scotia has subscribed to the agreement with the 
federal government to promote the development of phys- 


ical fitness among the youth of the province. Under the terms 
of the Physical Fitness Act passed at Ottawa in 1943, this 
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province will receive an annual grant of $11,300 and will also 
invest an equal amount annually to provide for this work. A 
further provision of the Act requires the organization of a 
Provincial Council of Physical Fitness composed of represen- 
tatives of the various provincial groups who are interested in 
the welfare of youth. This council will be assembled shortly. 

A small central committee representing the two depart- 
ments of health and education will assist in carrying out the 
terms of the Act. This committee has met and approved a 
general plan which will provide for training along the follow- 
ing lines: 

1. Physical education. 

2. Health education. 

3. Nutrition. 

4. Mental health services in the schools. 

As some of the staff required to introdtce these services are 
not available under war conditions, only a part of the organi- 
zation can be completed at the present time. However, it will 
be possible to proceed on a reduced scale. It is expected that 
improved courses in physical education will be arranged for 
the teachers of the province and that a part of the program 
of physical fitness can be introduced in a few areas on an ex- 
perimental basis. At a later date when the required personnel 
is available, this important work will be further developed to 
provide adequate physical education for the pupils in the 
schools and for youth generally throughout the province. The 
federal director of physical fitness, Major Ian Eisenhardt, 
visited the province about the first of April at which time 
plans for the immediate future were considered. 








A Vote of Thanks 

On behalf of the Board of Directors and the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the A.A.H.P.E.R. an appreciative 
vote of thanks is extended to all section officers, pro- 
gram chairmen, and all participants for their very fine 
contribution in making the New York Conference a suc- 
cess. 

With increased responsibilities and demands on time 
and energy experienced by many individuals the co- 
operative support and assistance rendered by all to this 
year’s conference is especially noteworthy. Your service 
will no doubt add to the pride experienced in having 
been an integral part of an important and succesful 
venture. 

A. H. Pritziarr, President 
3EN W. Miter, Executive Secretary 
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Annual National Conference 

OR the duration of the crisis the Conference City is to be 

determined from year to year. At the conclusion of the 
war the schedule of convention cities as already. determined, 
that is, Seattle, Washington, and Kansas City, Missouri, is to 
be resumed. 

The responsibility of selecting a conference city until the 
schedule is resumed after the war, was delegated to a com- 
mittee composed of the President, President-Elect, immediate 
Past-President, and the Executive Secretary as ex-officio. This 
committee is to select the conference ctiy from year to year 
and determine yearly whether or not the conference should 
be held. 

Resolutions 
_ following resolutions were passed by the Representa- 
tive Assembly at the National Conference on April 27. 
RESOLUTION ON CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 

Whereas, the critical shortage of professionally qualified 
teachers to conduct physical education has caused a tendency 
to assign unqualified persons to service in this area, and 
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Whereas, the technical nature of this work is such that it 
cannot be carried on:-by unprepared or partially prepared per- 
sons without affecting adversely the welfare of children, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved thatthe proper authorities in 
each state be urged to provide a satisfactory teacher prepara- 
tion program in this field, and 

Furthermore, that emergency certificates must be issued to 
supply personnel for teaching vacancies but that such certifi- 
cates shali be provisional and permanence contingent upon 
completion of current standard requirements. 


RESOLUTION ON THE USE oF AVAILABLE EQUIPMENT 
AND FACILITIES 


Whereas, the United States Army, Navy, and _ other 
branches of the armed forces possess large supplies of equip- 
ment and extensive facilities for the promotion of programs 
of physical fitness and recreation, and 

Whereas, much of this equipment and many of these facili- 
ties may not be needed by the armed forces at the close of 
the war, and 

Whereas, the utilization of these materials and facilities by 
school and community agencies can aid in implementing more 
adequate and far-reaching programs of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation for the youth and adults of America, 


Therefore, Be It Resolved that the American Association . 


for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation recommend to 
the proper authorities that such materials and facilities be 
made available for school and community use. 


RESOLUTION ON HEALTH INSTRUCTION 

Whereas, war conditions have accentuated the need for in- 
creased efforts to improve the health of children and youth, 
and 

Whereas, the objectives of health education can be achieved 
most readily and surely through comprehensive and integrated 
school and college health programs which include (1) individ- 
ual health guidance, (2) healthful school living, (3) corre- 
lated health instruction, and (4) direct health instruction, and 

Whereas, the effectiveness of direct health instruction de- 
pends to a great extent on the time available for such instruc- 
tion, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the A.A.H.P.E.R. urge 
that schools and colleges throughout the nation provide ap- 
propriate and adequate courses in health instruction for all 
students at all educational levels, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that the A.A.H.P.E.R. recommend 
that classes in secondary school health instruction meet five 
periods a week for a minimum of two semesters. 

RESOLUTION ON NUTRITION 


Whereas, the importance of bettering.the health of children 
through improved nutrition is widely apparent, and 

Whereas, the provision of adequate school lunches is a vital 
measure in such improvement, and 

Whereas, it is equally vital that there be realized to the 
full the inherent learnings in facts, attitudes and habits that 
can be achieved through a school lunch program that is de- 
veloped under \control of the educational system, and 

Whereas, the magnitude of the problem requires continued 
federal aid in order to hold advances already made, to stim- 
ulate larger effort, and to equalize opportunity, and 

Whereas, any such program should have as its primary 
purpose the nutritional and educational welfare of the child 
rather than such accessory objectives as the furnishing of 
employment or the distribution of crop surpluses, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation urge upon 
the Congress of the United States the passage of the Smith- 
Ellender bill, S. 1824, a “School Lunch Act” providing for 
the development of a school lunch program under the admin- 
istration of the U. S. Office of Education of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 

Dr. McCloy Receives Gulick Award 

The Association has officially accepted the funds, and the 

sponsorship for the Gulick Award for Distinguished Service 
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in Physical Education. The Chairman of the Hon 
Committee is automatically to become a me 
mittee for the Gulick Award provided for 
formulated. 

The first award under the sponsorship of the Associas; 
was presented at New York City to Dr. C. H. McClo en 
seargh Professor of Anthropometry and Physical Educat e 
State University of Iowa. The citation read at the prendiaa 
tion was, “A scholarly leader of his profession, stimulator 4 
research, writer, traveler and lecturer; expert consultan 
U. S. War Department; Chairman, Civilian Advisory Com 
mittee for the U. S. Navy’s Physical Fitness Program: Tein 
U. S. Army and Navy Committee for Welfare and Recres. 
tion; program planning and testing for physical fitness Army 
Ground Forces, Army Air Forces, and Navy; National Coun- 
cil of Committee on Physical Fitness, Federal] Security 
Agency; and Civilian Consultant to the Surgeon General, Re. 
conditioning Division, Army Service Forces.” In the words 
of a high-ranking Army official, “No physical director has 
ever approached the contribution to the armed forces which 
Professor McCloy has made.” 


Or Awards 
mber of the Com! 
in the code to be 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 

The Representative Assembly approved the recommendation 
of the Board of Directors that Ben W. Miller be employed 
on indefinite tenure, the annual term of which coincides with 
the fiscal year of the Association starting June 1, 1944, Jp 
order to secure such a contractual basis the Representative 
Assembly extended from the time of the annual meeting ty 
the end of the present fiscal year the interim period of ap- 
pointment approved by the Board of Directors when Dr, ¥ 
P. Neilson resigned to accept a position at the University of 
Utah. 

The President with the assistance of a committee from the 
3oard of Directors is to prepare a contract of employment be 
tween the National Association and the Executive Secretary, 
This committee is to formulate a codicil of working agree 
ments which shall be mutually agreeable to both parties, 

Acceptance of Promotional Funds 

The Board of Directors and the Representative Assembly 
have adopted the policy of acceptance of funds from legitimate 
sources for the promotion of health, physical education, and 
recreation. Acceptance of all promotional funds is subject to 
the approval of the Board of Directors. Suggestions on the 
possible sources of such funds should be sent to the President 
or the Executive Secretary. 





Northwest District * 
+ Association News 











By Mary G. Hutchinson 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 
QREGOM . . ...:1. «%.. »« BM Cal 

Over 80 Oregon State women have signed up for ome 
evening each week to be spent assisting Miss Betty Lynt 
Thompson with classes in square dancing for members of the 
armed forces.. Each Wednesday night a special bus come 
to Corvallis from an adjacent camp and transports some # 
of these students to a service club within the military area df 
Camp Adair. From another nearby town comes a genuine olé 
time orchestra to accompany the 30 squares which crowd 
the dance floor. On every Friday night a similar .group goé 
to the Corvallis USO where another group of old timen 
furnish music for the dancers. 

Square dancers from Oregon State College have been com 
tributing their time for the recreation of service men in this 
community for the last 12 months. Early in the school yeat 
at the first meeting of each group observers noticed a reticent? 
on the part of many soldiers to take part, many fearing the 
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Id be ridiculed. As they watched the more courageous ones, 
hi radually joined the fun. Now each evening the 
Sis find large groups of men waiting for their arrival and 
heiore the entire group has reached the dance floor, every 
girl has a partner. “Surely no boy could be homesick while 
he is square dancing,” was the observation of one USO worker 
from behind the Snack Bar as she observed the happy faces 
of breathless young couples coming down for a coke after the 
square dance session. The comments of many of the men after 
this hour of fun and the facial expression as they dance 
indicate to the onlookers that square dancing has made a big 
hit with soldiers in the Corvallis area. Many of the men 
have square danced before in their home town community and 
many have never square danced but are learning fast. With 
every girl well versed in the art, litthe confusion results even 
when a square is made up of all “green” partners. Each girl 
spends one hour each week in a college class where she is 
taught new figures and has a chance to brush up and review 
old calls. The students receive college credit for the course 


‘and are expected to pass an examination at the end of the 


term. Instruction is given by Miss Madlyn Stearns in the 
college classes, and at the USO and Camp Adair Miss Betty 
Lynd Thompson directs the figures and calls over a_ public 
address system. USO directors and hostesses at the camp’s 
service club are generous in their praise of this project which 
has been sponsored by the Physical Education Department of 
Oregon State College. 

Hockey took the spotlight in Oregon on November 27 and 
28 when a regional tournament was held at the invitation of 
the Portland Hockey Club. Four teams participated; one from 
Portland, one from Oregon State College, and two from the 
University of Oregon. All teams were scheduled in a round- 
robin tournament. The University of Oregon teams took 
first and second places with Oregon State in third and the 
Portland team in fourth. A banquet was held the evening of 
the 27th for the four teams. 
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By Grace Jones 
Summit Public Schools 
Summit, New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY i we él a ne ep ee ee eGe Sones 

The New Jersey Association for Health and Physical 
Education held its spring council meeting on Tuesday, April 
25, in New York City. Plans were presented by Mr. Arthur 
Morr, vice president and program chairman, for the two fall 
meetings to be conducted by the Association. The first one is 
scheduled in connection with the convention of the New Jersey 
Educational Association for Friday morning, November 10, in 
New York City. The second is the annual convention of the 
New Jersey Association for Health and Physical Education 
which will meet on Friday, December 8, at the State Teachers 
College at Trenton. 

The spring issue of the News Letter, the publication of 
the Association, was recently issued. Interested persons in 
other states may receive a courtesy copy by sending a re- 
quest to the editor, Mr. R. Lenox Criswell, 44 Millington 
Avenue, Newark. 


An intercollegiate conference and demonstration of gym- 
nastics was held at Panzer College of Physical Education and 
Hygiene, East Orange, on Saturday, April 1, by women stu- 
dents of Hunter, Panzer College, and Temple University. 
Individual exercises were performed on balance beam, flying 
rings, and parallel bars, and vaults over the horse. A team 
of six to eight gymnasts from each institution presented a 
iree-standing gymnastic composition. Dr. Josephine Rath- 


me was chairman of the conference, and guests included 
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Mr. Frederick Prosch, Temple University; Mr. James Sims, 
Executive Secretary of Pan-American Games Commission; 
Mr. Roy A. Moore, Chairman, National Gymnastic Commis- 
sion, Amateur Athletic Union. Miss Rose Popkin, South Side 
High School, Newark, formulated the technical regulations 
for women’s gymnastics. Dr. Margaret C. Brown, president 
of the College, organized the conference. 

Other events held at Panzer this spring include a modern 
dance symposium on April 29 for the modern dance groups 
of Newark State Teachers College, Panzer, and New York 
University. The tenth interscholastic archery meet for high 
school students of. New Jersey was scheduled for May 31. 


NEW YORK a gaia: By Alfred Andrews 

The membership of the state association as of March 13, 
1944, is reported by the state secretary-treasurer as 858. Of 
this number 456 are women and 402 men. The membership 
from the men has kept up remarkably well despite the in- 
roads of wartime service. 








Professor William J. Davison 

On Wednesday, March 15, Professor William J. 
Davison of Syracuse Urtiversity passed away quietly at 
his home. He had been ill most of: the year from a heart 
condition. His going is a great loss to those who knew 
him and to the profession of physical education. Perhaps 
no greater tribute could be paid than to quote the cita- 
tion made when he received the Service Award of the 
New York State Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation at the 1943 State Conference: 

“Professor William J. Davison accepted his first posi- 
tion in. 1888, at the age of sixteen years. He has spent 
fifty-six years in the service of physical education; 
thirty-two, as physical director of Y.M.C.A.’s in many 
cities of the East and Middlewest. During World War 
I, he was director of the recreation program at Camp 
Wadsworth and then did recreation work on board army 
transports. Professor Davison graduated from the East- 
ern Association School; in 1900 he was President of the 
College and School Physical Directors Society of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island; he organized and was first 
president of the Capitol District Physical Directors As- 
sociation, Albany, in 1906. He was a pioneer in the in- 
troduction of dancing into gymnasium use, and is the 
author of one of the first books on the subject. 

“Called to Syracuse University in 1921, he was instru- 
mental in organizing the physical education department 
at that institution and has coached freshman and varsity 
wrestling teams. A great favorite with the students, a 
staunch believer in the benefits derived from physical 
education and athletics, and.a grand man in every way, 
Professor Davison retires from active service at the 
close of the present year. The New York State Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
does itself real honor in presenting a Service Award to 
him.”—By H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. 











The association’s statewide study project on “Postwar Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation in School and Community” 
is well under way. On April 1, 208 association members 
had accepted committee assignments. 

The April issue of the News Bulletin contained a postcard 
questionnaire to be answered and returned by the state mem- 
bership. The questions to be decided are (1) The date of the 
state meetings; and (2) shall the state dues be increased? 


CONNECTICUT By Carl A. Troester, Jr. 
At the midwinter meeting in Hartford, March 8, 1944, the 
Association unanimously voted to change its name and or- 
ganization plan to coincide with the national and district 
organizations of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
The Connecticut State NSW.A Committee has been publiciz- 
ing girls’ athletic standards in the new field of industrial 
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recreation programs. 
the New Haven Y.W.C.A., has lead in this development by 


Miss Ruth Emerson, Sports Director at 


organizing industrial competition 
rules are used in these games. 

A postwar educational planning committee under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Herbert Walker, Hartford, has been working 
on state-wide plans for health, physical education, and recre- 
ation. Other members of the committee include Joseph Burns, 
Bridgeport; Estella G. Cuddy, New Britain; Albert Pilvelis, 
New Haven; Carl A. Troester, Willimantic; Marjorie Wood- 
lock, Hartford; and Marjorie Zang, New Haven. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Elizabeth McHose 

The Commission on Postwar Problems, Pennsylvania State 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
under the leadership of Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, chairman, is di- 
recting its immediate efforts toward four problems: (1) guid- 
ance and placement of returned veterans; (2) rehabilitation 
programs for returned veterans; (3) relations with state 
agencies; and (4) relations with, local agencies. Each 
member of the Association is urged to get in touch with 
local planning commissions which are at work on postwar 
public works projects. Many communities will have recrea- 
tion areas to develop and it is strongly urged that the services 
of the members be made available. 


The Public Relations Committee of the State Association is 
preparing a leaflet designed to set forth some important facts 
concerning health and physical education, for distribution to 
parents, industrial groups, and community groups. Martha 
Gable, Philadelphia Public Schools, is chairman of this im- 
portant committee. 


Plans for the celebration of Flag Week, June 8-14, are 
under way in Philadelphia. A special feature will be a half- 
hour program staged by public school pupils and broadcast 
from Independence Hall. At the tap of the Liberty Bell 
which, will be heard in all schools, 350,000 public, private, and 
parochial school pupils will give the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag. On Tuesday evening, June 13, there will be 
outdoor pageants and mass programs to which the communities 
will be invited both as spectators and participants. 

Dr. James E. Rogers, Field Representative of the National 
Recreation Association, was the guest speaker at the Annual 
Student-Faculty Dinner of the School of Physical Education 
and Athletics, Pennsylvania State College. Dr. Rogers’ topic 
was, “Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in the Post- 
War Period.” A showing of the New York War Council 
sound film, “Can You Take It?” concluded the evening’s 
program. 

The program of events for Parents’ Day at the East Strouds- 
burg State Teachers College, May 6, included two events spon- 
sored by the Department of Health and Physical Education: a 
demonstration of gymnasium activities including conditioning 
exercises, tumbling, and dancng of various types; and an 
aquatics program. 

A varsity tennis team for women will be a new feature of 
the spring athletic season at East Stroudsburg. 

Dr. Lloyd Shaw, Colorado Springs, Colorado, conducted a 
Leaders Training Course at the Y.W.C.A., Pittsburgh, March 
31-April 1. More than a hundred leaders registered for the 
course, and 223 persons participated in the Saturday night 
Square Dancing Party at which time Dr. Shaw demonstrated 
methods of handling large groups. The course was sponsored 
by the Y.W.C.A. but planned jointly by a committee of repre- 
sentatives from the Settlement Houses, Bureau of Recreation, 
Girl Scouts, YM and YWHA, Board of Education, University 
of Pittsburgh, and Carnegie Tech. 

Pupils of the Alcorn, Bregg, and Patterson Elementary 
Schools, boys of the Vare Junior High School, and boys 


in basketball. The girls’ 


_ and girls of William Penn and Franklin High Schools par- 


ticipated in the National Folk Festival held at the National 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, May 10-14. 

Allen F. Risedorph, Director of Physical Education, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, will serve as guest-editor 
of the next issue of the Pennsylvania Journal of Health, Phy- 
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sical Education, and Recreation. This issue will be 
chiefly to social hygiene and human relations. Aevoted 
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By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa 


SOUTH DAKOTA By Clara R. Rasmusson 

Because our president, Mr. White, is in the Navy and oy 
vice-president, Mr. Haldorf, has moved to Minneapolis, the 
South Dakota Health and Physical Education held a special 
election at the S.D.E.A. meeting last fall. At that time Mr 
Paul Marschalk, Pierre, was elected President and Mr, 7 
Birkland, Spearfish, Vice President. 


MINNESOTA . . By Mercedes Gugisberg 

The Minnesota Ansectatiess for H.P.E.R. planned to pub. 
lish its first newsletter in the early part of May. It cop 
tains a review of the activities of the Association for the 
past year; writeups of important coming events such as the 
Health Workshop for physical education people, plans for 
M.E.A. in the fall; brief resumes of progressive physical edy- 
cation programs; reviews of current literature; jottings of 
news about the state; the Association’s Honor Roll for Service 
Men and Women. We are fortunate in having messages from 





Ben W. Miller, Executive Secretary of the National Associa. 
tion, and from William L. Hughes, President of the National 
Association, to stimulate us in our endeavor. Those on the 
editorial committee are the members of the publicity committee: 
Helen Starr, University of Minnesota; Loretta Leary, 
Paul; Hattie Rosenstreter, Willmar; Donald Cremblit, Maple 
ton; Elsie Annis, Bemidji State Teachers College; Gladys 
Swanson, College of St. Scholastica, Duluth; Mildred Snovw- 
berg, Minneapolis; Paul Schmidt, Rochester; Rocelia Rud 
Crookston; Harold K. Jack, State Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education; Mercedes Gugisberg, Mankato State 
Teachers College, chairman. Others who are making con 
tributions are Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota; Carl 
Nordly, University of Minnesota; Glen Galligan, Winona 
State Teachers College and President of the State Associa- 
tion. 

The A. A. F. detachment which has been training at St 
Cloud State Teachers College is being closed as are almost 
all other similar detachments throughout this area. The De 
partment of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation ex 
pects to redevelop its effort in training teachers for our pub 
lic schools. 

Approximately 2,000 of the army trainees have left the Uni 
versity of Minnesota campus. This makes facilities and staff 
available for civilian classes this summer and a full program 
of teacher-training courses in physical education for men and 
women will be offered. 

The Annual Northwest Gymnastic Meet was held at the 
University of Minnesota on March 4 with 165 entries ant 
the State High School Gyymnastic Meet on March 11 with 
220 entries. 

The All-Nation’s Costume Ball, sponsored by the Intern 
tional Institute, was held in St. Paul, February 12. Most @ 
the 750 people dressed in costumes of their native lands. The 
Folk Festival which is ordinarily held every three years will 
not be held again until after the war. 

A. C. Huselid, Superintendent of the Hawley Public 
Schools reports that he has expanded their physical education 
program to five periods a week for the boys and girls m 
his senior high school. Much new equipment has been pur 
chased including mats, ropes, and vertical bars. Recently @ 
demonstration of the classwork was given at a meeting of the 
P.T.A. 
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‘Officers of the Southwest Division are Tom Banino, Jack- 
President ; Louis Todnem, Mankato, Vice-President ; Don- 

iq Cremblit, Mapleton, Secretary-Treasurer. 

et Mankato, physical education is required of all high 

school juniors and seniors reaching military age during the 
J year. This is a five-day-a-week program and is 

receded by a thorough physical examination of each boy. Mr. 

]. E. Anderson is the superintendent of schools. 


A dance drama “Dance Through the Ages” was given as an 
bly program for the college by the Women’s Physical 

assembly 

Education Department at the Duluth State Teachers College. 

It was repeated for the general public at a later date. Dr. 

Elizabeth Graybeal directed the program. ; 

The Minnesota representatives to the National Convention 
yere Glen Galligan of Winona State Teachers College, Presi- 
dent of the State Association, and Harold K. Jack, State 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education. _This is a 
correction of the names reported in the March issue. 

A statewide meeting of the Minnesota Board of the Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics was held April 15 at 
Norris Gymnasium on the University of Minnesota campus. 
This included meetings of the Board, of all State Sport Com- 
mittees, and of all divisional committees. The Handbook for 
the Board was distributed. This is its first publication. It 
contains an outline of the aims of the N.S.W.A., an outline of 
the functions and organizations of the State Board, state- 
ments of the functions and responsibilities of all the com- 
mittees and subcommittees. Some of the projects reported by 
State Sport Committees were the difference in volleyball rules 
for girls and boys, the bathing cap situation, the lack of pin 
setters for bowling, the development of a publication on how 
to build an ice rink, and the Softball Committee plans to study 
ways and means of making softball a vigorous activity for the 
physical education program. Several projects were discussed 
which will be carried out by the Public Relations Committee: 
the development of a permanent display of the publications of 
N.S.W.A. for convention purposes, the part the Board might 
take in the M.E.A. program in the fall, and ways in which 
contacts. can be made with individuals and organizations 
handling sports for girls. At the Board meeting in the 
morning, Helen Fabricius of the State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, led a discussion of the problems which are arising from 
the use of the state and federal programs of physical educa- 
tion in the area of sports. Not only was the present situation 
discussed but also the contributions of sports in the postwar 
period. At the luncheon, Miss Gertrude Baker, Acting Di- 
rector, Department of Physical Education for Women, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, spoke on the Board’s responsibilities in 
maintaining standards in participation in sports with the 
rapidly changing and relatively untrained personnel. A lively 
discussion followed. The meeting was concluded with a 
report of the progress of the Minnesota Board over the past 
three years and of its present problems by Mercedes Gugis- 
berg, the retiring state representative. 

The Division of Physical and Health Education of the State 
Department of Education is seeking to develop and improve 
the quality of health instruction in the high schools of the 
state. According to Dean M. Schweickhard, Commissioner 
of Education, funds are available, with the assistance of a 
grant from the Kellogg Foundation, to provide a health con- 
sultant who will work in the Division under the immediate di- 
rection of the State Supervisor of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. A course of study and appropriate instructional materials 
are being prepared and will be ready for the use of high schools 
in September. There are four acceptable plans or ways in 
which the high schools may administer this course of study; 
a full one-year course in health education for eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade students, meeting five periods a week, elective, 
carrying one credit which may be counted for graduation; a 
two-credit course in health and physical education offered 
for five periods a week in grades 11 and 12; a combination of 
health education and physical education in grades 10, 11, and 
12 from three to five periods a week, two of which must be 
Physical activity; the teaching of special units of health edu- 


cation in related subjects such as biology. Certain standards 
are set relative to the training of the teachers, reference ma- 
erial and textbooks, and use of the outline. To help prepare 
the teachers of physical education who are to teach this health 
course next year, the State Department of Education, the 
University of Minnesota, and the State Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation all sponsored a two- 
day workshop in health at the Center for Continuation Study, 
May 19 and 20, at the University of Minnesota. From July 
24 to August 7, 1944, a workshop in health education will 
be conducted at the University of Minnesota. Fifteen fellow- 
ships of $40.00 each are available to teachers who will be 
teachers of these health courses next year in the schools. 
Most of the private schools and all of the teachers’ colleges 


are offering courses in health education during the summer ° 


sessions and the regular year. 
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By Margaret King 
Roosevelt School, Salinas, California 

UTAH ...., « « « + « By Leona Holbrook 

Glen Worthington, President-Elect of the Southwest Dis- 
trict attended the National Conference in New York. Also 
attending the conference from Utah were Rachel Yocum, Na- 
tional Chairman of the Track and Field Committee of N.S.W.A. 
and director of. the women’s physical education department at 
the Utah State Agricultural College, Ruth Bankhead of South 
Cache School, and Leona Holbrook of “righam Young 
University. Miss Holbrook also attended the two-day work- 
shop with American Youth Hostels and enjoyed, for five days, 
the National Folk Festival in Philadelphia. 


ARIZOMA .... .... » « By Viele Ramesty 

The annual meeting of the Arizona Recreation Association 
was held last month in Tucson, J. S. Jarvis, President, pre- 
siding. Speakers included: Harry Stoops, San Francisco, 
of the Federal Security Agency, and B. Burnans, field repre- 
sentative of the FSA, who helped organize the New York 
Recreation Department in 1933. Other officers of the asso- 
ciation are Marvin Clemons, Tucson, Vice-President; Cather- 
ine Wilkinson, Phoenix, Secretary; Taylor Roberts, Phoenix, 
Treasurer. 

The Annual Spring Conference for Girl Reserves was held 
in Phoenix, April 28-30. Girls from all of Maricopa County 
met at the Y.W.C.A. for the three-day meeting. 

Several of the smaller communities of Arizona are plan- 
ning various types of recreation for the summer months. Gil- 
bert and Chandler are going ahead with plans for some 
type of program for the young people. Drop-in centers are 
being arranged for the teen-agers. 


CALIFORNIA... .. . . . +. By Margaret King 

The annual city-wide Gymnastic Meet of Los Angeles 
high schools was held at Manual Arts High School recently. 
Boys who placed in the two semi-finals were permitted to 
enter the finals. Twenty high schools were represented with 
an entry list of some eighty boys., Competition was keen, 
close, and of a high caliber. 

The San Francisco Public Schools celebrated Public Schools 
Week with unusual vigor this year. The physical education 
part of the week’s program consisted of spring festivals, 
dances, invitational games, athletic events, mass calisthenic and 
gymnastic displays, outdoor and indoor, both day and evening. 
Before the end of the week many thousands of pupils 
participated in the city-wide demonstration of physical fitness. 

The last meeting of the San Diego Unit was a meeting by 
mail. Members were brought up to date on the financial stand- 
ing of the organization and a short summary of the year’s 
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Jack G. Robb of the San Diego 
Recreation Department was elected President; first Vice-Presi- 
dent, Florence Shafer of State College; second Vice-President, 
Jack Hoxsey, physical education instructor at Memorial Junior 
High School. 


activities was presented. 


Glendale Junior College W.A.A. was hostess at a May 
Play Day for Burbank, Glendale, and Hoover high schools. 
Guests participated in volleyball, baseball, basketball, tennis, 
ping pong, and archery. Seventy college girls were in charge 
of and participated in the activities of the day at the close of 
which a buffet supper.was served in the campus patio. 

The Fourth Annual Hobby Show was held in the Los 
Angeles City Schools for children and adults of the entire 
city from April 24 to'May 26 inclusive. All special award 
winners in local hobby shows qualified for entry in the final 
show. 

A special program of recreational activities was conducted 
at 20 school playgrounds in Long Beach from April 3 to 
April 7 inclusive. Play directors for the occasion were pro- 
vided by the Board of Education. 

The Professional Advancement Committee of San Diego, 
under the chairmanship of Dean C. E. Peterson, this year pub- 
lished two reports. These reports were summaries of pertinent 
articles which appeared currently in professional publications. 

The San Francisco Unit held its last meeting of the current 
school year in May. At this meeting Ruth Adams of Lowell 
High School retired as president in favor of Lee Eisan of 
San Francisco Junior College. The meeting took the form of 
a chicken barbecue and an informal campfire and dance eve- 
ning. 

In the midst of all other plans to meet the tremendous de- 
mands upon leadership, services, and facilities, the Long Beach 
Recreation Commission is now going forward with an am- 
bitious plan which will result in the organization of several 
teen-age clubs for the city, a half dozen on a scale equal to 
the single developments of this type of which several cities are 
justly proud. Another plan nearing actual construction 
stages is the building of several concrete bath houses, all con- 
structed on a scale which will provide for general com- 
munity recreational use during the months when there is lit- 
tle aquatic activity. 

The State Department of Education, in co-operation with 
the local units in several communities of the State, organized 
a series of sectional institutes on problems related to physical 
fitness. Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Executive Officer, Committee on 
Physical Fitness, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C., 
participated as a speaker and discussion leader in meetings held 
in San Diego, Los Angeles, Riverside, Santa Barbara, San 
Francisco, and Fresno. Dr. John D. Fuller, County Health 
Officer, Santa Cruz County, and Health Education Consultant 
for the State Department ‘of Public Health, participated in the 
meetings held in San Diego and Riverside. The Los Angeles 
and Fresno meetings were sectional conferences sponsored by 
the Association of Secondary School Principals. 

The fourth annual Volleyball Playday for the girls of Fre- 
mont high school, Los Angeles, was held recently. Over 600 
girls participated in 30 games at one time. Teams played for 
five minutes with the winners moving up and the losers mov- 
ing down. The program was under the direction of Mrs. 
Frances Miller, chairman of the physical education department. 

Attending the National Conference of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
from Los Angeles were C. L. Glenn, Head Supervisor, Phy- 
sical Education Section, and John C. Burke, Supervisor of 
Corrective Physical Education in the Los Angeles City Schools. 


NEW MEXICO ..... . By Leo L. Gleaves 

Sponsored by the New Mexico Sports Committee, a three- 
day state junior and senior high school boxing tournament was 
held May 4. Over 100 high schools participated in the affair. 

A physical fitness program has been started by the New Mex- 
ico High School Athletic Association as part of a physical 
fitness program endorsed by the Armed Forces. Competition 
was staged at individual schools and records of contestants 
were submitted to the association secretary, O. O. Sabin of 
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Gallup. Certificates of proficiency were awarded, the 
the boys’ performances being according to st 
the association. 

Three intercity track meets were held by Albuquerque Jy 
dians and Albuquerque High, Santa Fe Indians, Santa Fe High 
School, and Menaul School, Aubuquerque, in preparation fo 
the state high school track meet that was held at the Univé 
ity of New Mexico, May 5 and 6. 7 
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News from the «+ 
« Dance Section 











By Janet Cumming 
State University of lowa 
Orchesis at Denison University presented a program March 
31, directed by Ruth Bloomer. Part I included “Waltz to 
Open the Program,” (Strauss); “Festival Dance” (Tradj- 
tional); “Primitive Ritual” (Kroeger); “Russian Work 
Song” (Traditional) ; and “Surrey with the Fringe on Top” 


(from “Oklahoma,” Rogers). Jazz Suite including “Blyes’ 
(Miller), “Tango” (Malderen), “Bolero” (Ravel), “Jitter. 
bug” (Johnson-Ammon); “Go Down, Moses” (spiritual) ; 


and a dance satire, “Quick Henry, The Flit!” (arranged by 
Norinne Swope) comprised Part II. The satire’s characters 
were Fisherman, Henry, Aesthetic Moths, Hi-Di-Ho Hornets 
and Mosquito Ballet. Part III’s Folk Dance Suite included 
“Mazurka” (Chopin); “Schottische” (Traditional): “Horn. 
pipe” (Traditional); and “Holka Polka” (Leopoldi). Walk 
Whitman Suite—‘I Hear America Singing’ (Houston-Wil- 
liamson)- from a script arranged from “Leaves of Grass” 
concluded the program. The dances were “Dance of Women” 
“War March,” “Figure of Death,’ “Triumphal Return,” and 
“Dance of Action.” 
* ok ok 

The Modern Dance Group of Alabama College, Montevallo, 
presented its annual recital on April 1, under the direction of 
Marian Watson. The program opened with “Getting. Into 
Condition.” This sequence shows some of the movements and 
techniques used in: compositions by the dancers. In “I Won't 
Play” with Debussy’s “Golliwog’s Cake Walk,” one group 
capriciously ignores the other. This is danced by the pledges 
who are new members of the Dance Club, performing with 
the group for the first time. “Melodrammer” presented Vil- 
lain, Hero, Heroine, and Moth suggesting their typical 
roles. “Mares Eat Oats with Variations” is a satirical ren- 
dition of “Mairzy Doats” in waltz, minor, and La Conga 
variations. The essence of the spirit, step patterns, and 
rhythm of the tango are translated into a modern idiom “La 
Cumpracito.” Six of the dancers present a rapid and gay 
waltz to Chopin’s “Waltz in E Minor” to conclude the first 
part of the program. A suite of dances built upon negro 
spirituals’ composed Part II. In “The (Gospel Train,” 
“Were You There?” and “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” the 
dancers attempted to catch the mood and temperament of the 
Negro in his work and worship. Part III was comprised of 
a suite of dances, Childhood Glimpses built to familiar nursery 
rhymes and Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue,” which conctuded 
the program. 


Plans for the group during the rest of the year are the 
presentation of an assembly program at Phillips High School, 
Birmingham, a program at the Northington General Hospital 
at Tuscaloosa, and participation in the annual May Day on 
the campus. 

ee 


The Dance Club of Mount Holyoke College presented 4 
program of new dances on Thursday, March 30. The pro 
gram was in the nature of an experiment and constituted 4 
“Choreographers’ Showing of New Works.” Five students, 
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of the Club, presented their first group compositions 
students presented solo dances. The instructor of 
will Be Night,” an opening dance ; “Song to the Sun;” and 
two dances for a projected suite called “We the Women.” The 
first dances were “March of the Pioneer Women,” and “Vic- 
torian Gavotte.” Mr. David Holden, of the Music Depart- 
ment of Mount Holyoke College, wrote the music for the two 
dances. The music for the solo, “It Will Be Night,” was 
written by Florence Kelty and was first performed at the 
yMHA Dance Theatre in New ‘York at the program of the 
auditions’ winners. ’ 
The subject matter of the new dances of the students varied 


from the general problem of peace and war, to a girl’s rela-- 


tion to her family and the outside world, to the breaking 
down and rebuilding of ideals, the revolt of the Negro, to a 
blind date, a dificult decision, a flirtation in Latin-American 
style, and three ballet dancers who are converted to modern 
dance. , : : 

In addition to the music which was written by Mr. Holden, 
much of the music was written by the composer and accom- 
panist for the Club, Patricia Carruthers. One of the students 
wrote the music for the dance she herself composed, and 
other students helped with the composing. Outside composers 
included Florence Kelty and Marion Roberts. 

The Club’s. other performances for the remainder -of the 
season include an appearance at the South Hadley Men’s As- 
sociation, the YWCA in Holyoke, Massachusetts, and the 
College Dance Program at the YMHA Dance Theatre in New 
York on May 14. 

ok ok a 

At Louisiana State University, a recital of modern dance 
was presented February 11. The first part of the program 
consisted of “Opening Dance”; “Gavotte”; a group of Etudes 
including “Ritual,” “Gremlins Dance,” “Pavanne,” “Pastorale,” 
“Rigandon,” “Quality of Mercy,” lullabies—“Lament to a 
Dead Child” and “Satire on a Lullaby,’ “Document,” and 
“Joyeuse.” Gala Performance is a group of dances titled 
“Old Spice” (“Old Polka” by Schuloff); “Opening Night” 
(“Oh, You Beautiful Doll’); “Quelques Fleur” (‘When 
You Wore a Tulip”); “Straw Hat” (“Dark Town Strutters’ 
Ball”); “Tabu” (“Night and Day’); and “Tailspin” (“Pis- 
tol Packin’ Mama’). “The King’s Breakfast,” “Ferdinand,” 
Vachel Lindsay’s “Mysterious Cat” and Handel’s ‘“Arioso” 
concluded the program. Ruth Price directs the group. 

x ok Ox 
Summary of the Meetings of the National Section on Dance 
at the Annual Conference, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
New York City, April 24-27 

The first session included two demonstrations. A group of 
children from the Nursery School at Sarah Lawrence College, 
taught by Edna Butolph, showed music, rhythm, and dance 
activities. Hanya Holm, with several of her students showed 
the development of movement techniques. The beginnings of 
creative dance activity and the height of interest in dance 
were shown by the very young children and the professional 
dancers. 

Following, the problem of dance in high school was dis- 
cussed, coming from a question of how the techniques shown 
by the professional dancers could be modified for the high 
school program. Stress was placed on the importance of 
teaching about dance as well as the teaching of movement 
techniques. Flexibility of the teacher in the use of her knowl- 
edge and adaptation to her pupils, facilities, and situation, 
and the attempt to improve conditions as to time, size of 
classes, etc., are necessary. The spirit of dancing and interest 
and enthusiasm should not be sacrificed to the perfections of 
Movement techniques. 

. John Martin, dance critic of the New York Times, spoke on 

Dance and the People in War Time.” He reviewed the 
Present “boom” in dance as shown by the ballet, modern dance, 
theatre, folk, and ballroom dance activities. The assets are 

new audiences being reached of which some members will 
be awakened and interested. On the debit side is the fact that 


much that is poor is being seen. Wartime conditions are the 
cause of some poor productions, and, of course, that cannot be 
helped, but mediocrity should not be excused. 

Martha B. Deane, Director of Physical Education for 
Women, University of California, Los Angeles, spoke on 
“Dance and the Schools in Wartime.” Her discussion was 
based on the conviction that “any school experience must con- 
tribute directly to the development of people capable and in- 
terested in living together with other people on a basis of 
growing understanding and cooperation.” Our dance teaching 
should be such that “the student learns the processes of self- 
direction in relation to group planning and that while he 
works on a problem or a technique he develops skill in selec- 
tion and evaluation of what he does as well as skill in the 
doing.” 

“The People Report and Discuss Dance as Art, Education, 
and Recreation” with Martha Hill, New York University and 
Bennington College, as discussion leader and a panel composed 
of Bill Bales, Bennington College; George Beiswanger, As- 
sistant Editor, Theatre Arts’ Monthly; Hanya Holm; Dor- 
othy La Salle,, U. S. Office of Education; Jeannette Saurborn, 
Bronxville public schools; and Lt. Theodore Wiesner, 
W.A.V.E.S., was the final part of the program. The use 
of dance in the recreation and conditioning program of the 
W.A.V.E.S.; the necessity of audiences demanding _ better 
dance productions from local managers; the enthusiastic re- 
ception of dance artists; the importance of dance because of 
the universal participation and acceptance of it, in-service rec- 
reation programs; the importance of dance in all school pro- 
grams and the adequacy of good teacher training for preparing 
high school teachers of dance were some of -the points dis- 
cussed. 

A pre-convention meeting for the Dance Section consisted 
of two parts: Monday morning, April 24, arrangements had 
been made by a committee of which Barbara Page Beiswanger 
was chairman, for visits to the Dance Archives Museum of 
Modern Art; Kamin Dance Book Shop; Music and Dance 
Library; American School of Ballet; and Neighborhood Play- 
house School of the Theater. In the afternoon a participation 
session was held at New York University: Sophie Maslow 
and Jane Dudley taught Techniques and Composition; Mexi- 
can Dance Material was presented by Nelda Guerrero; Fox 
Trot, Rhumba, and Tango’ were taught by Thomas Riley; 
Square Dancing, by Ed Durlacher; and a short demonstration 
was given by New York University’s Dance Club and gradu- 
ate students in dance directed by Martha Hill and Norman 
Lioyd. Registration numbered 347 persons, most of whom 
participated in part of the afternoon’s program. Many par- 
ticipated throughout the whole program. 

Nelda Guerrero, who presented the Mexican material, has 
cooperated with Gertrude Mooney in the preparation of a book 
soon to be published. From the manuscript she had the 
description and the music of El Jarabe Tlaxcalteca mimeo- 
graphed for those who might like it after learning the dance. 
They may be obtained from her at fifty cents each. Her ad- 
dress is International House, 500 Riverside Drive, New York. 

As a result of the election of officers for the National Sec- 
tion on Dance, the following will take over duties for the next 
two years. Gertrude Lippincott, Mt. Holyoke College, Secre- 
tary-Editor; Karn Burt, Pomona College, Treasurer; George 
Beiswanger, Theatre Arts Monthly, advisory member; Ruth 
Murray, Wayne University, Member-at-Large. 

The Eastern Dance Section elected Elizabeth Whitney, Vas- 
sar College, Chairman-Elect for 1945 and Patricia Urner, 
Wheaton College, Secretary for 1945. 


The Southern Dance Section is requesting a mail vote for 
its officers. The nominees for chairman are Ruth Franck, 
University of North Carolina, and. Emily Kanzlarich, State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia. For secretary D. 
Sewell and Frances Davis are nominated. Will all persons 
interested in dance send a signed mail vote for chairman and 
secretary of the Southern Dance Section to Phoebe B. Barr, 
2518 Audubon Street, New Orleans, Louisiana, immediately, 
please. 
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The Central District re-elected Dr. Aileene Lockhardt, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, chairman. 


Best wishes go to Gertrude Lippincott as she takes over 
the work of secretary-editor. We.extend our thanks to all 
of the contributors to the column, for without you, there would 
be no column. Our last word is a request for articles from 
those of you who have something to write about, but have not 
yet written for us. Please, do write! 

x Ok x 


The Hick Hawks, square dance group of the University of 
Iowa, closed a successful season Saturday, April 1, with the 
final all-campus square dance of the year. 


During the year the group has met regularly on Tuesday 
evenings for instruction in dancing and calling. Once each 
month a Saturday night dance was held to which students, 
faculty, town people, and service men were invited. A par- 
ticular attraction has been the orchestra headed by an expert 
old-time fiddler. 


Special projects of Hick Hawks have been demonstration 
dancing and calling for local groups such as the Triangle 
Club, Legion, Moose, Shriners, White Shrine, and the Farm 
Bureau. The group also supplies callers for special parties 
given by both university and civic organizations. 

Under the supervision of the Home Economics Department, 
new costumes for the girls in the demonstration set were 
finished recently. The boys appear in dungarees and plaid 
shirts. 

In addition to the regular membership of fifty, the ranks 
have included a shifting population made up of army and 
navy people stationed on the campus. Ella May Small is 
faculty advisor for the Hick Hawks. 
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Martha Gable and Natalie Reichart were elected as Mem- 
bers-At-Large on the NSWA Legislative Board for three years 
beginning June 1, 1944. 


In the January Journal part of the NSWA sports committees 
were listed. Due to pressure of other material, the remainder 
of the committees could not be published until this issue was 
prepared. 


Recreational Games 

Edna Cole, Chairman, High School, Cheyenne, Wyoming; 
Sally Biggane, Senior High School, Watertown, Mass.; Mary 
Bowne, High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa (Advisory); Ca- 
mille Brown, Public Schools, Laramie, Wyoming; Julia Con- 
nally, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas; 
Maud Greenwald, High School, Casper, Wyoming (Publicity) ; 
Virginia T. Gross, Mt. Hebron School, Upper Montclair, N. J.; 
Mrs. Edith Lyle Harrington, Yankton College, Yankton, S. D.; 
Jessie L. Keep, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
La. (Bibliog.) ; Elizabeth A. Lane, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley, Mass.; Lucille Oakes, High School, Greeley, Colorado; 
Ruth Palmer, High School, Kenosha, Wis.; Viola Ramsey, 
High School, Chandler, Ariz. (Film) ; Mildred Ryan, E. 2424 
Mission Ave., Spokane, Wash. (Edit.) ; Edythe Saylor, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Ala.; Frances Schaar, North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Tex. (Edit.); Helen 
M. Webster, Beulah Brinton Community House, 2455 S. St., 
Clair St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Riding 
Helen Kitner Crabtree, Chairman, MacMurray College, Jack- 


sonville, Ill.; Josephine Betz, Southwest High School, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Mrs. Austin Dally, Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 


Mo. (Publicity); Mrs. Claud H. Drew, High 
Columbia, Mo.; Virginia Kiesel, 1 lecnice aE Oana 
Wis.; Annie Lawson, Stephens College, Columbi 
(Bibliog.) ; Lola Lee Osborne, Chico State Collage’ = 
Calif.; Mrs. James E. Phoenix, Dana Hall Schools Well 1 
Mass.; Virginia Robinson, 721 South Willow, Tampa Flor 
(Balt) Marie Hunt Stevens, Sullins College, Bristol va 
a — Vleet, University of California, Berkeley, Calif 


Soccer 

Aileen Moody, Chairman, Coker College, Hartsville S.-G3 
Helen P. Alkire, Ohio State University, Columbus Ohi 
(Edit.) ; J. Ardelle Carlson, Lincoln High School, Salt Lat 
City, Utah (Films); Dorothy Chamings, Winthrop Coll : 
Rock Hill, S. C. (Publicity) ; Margaret McCall, Alabama Stat 
College for Women, Montevallo, Ala. (Adv.); Kath : 
Stephenson, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc.: Ruth 
F. Sturgis, West Georgia College, Genola, Ga. (Bibliog): 
Grace Fox, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee 
Florida (Edit.). ' 


Softball 

Esther French, Chairman, University of Minnesota, Minne 
apolis 14, Minnesota; Bette Embick Anderson (Mrs, J, P,) 
Eagle Pass Airfield, Eagle Pass, Texas (Special Projects): 
Bernicé Cooper, Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. (Ad. 
visory) ; Carol Dunger, Sup’t., Phys. Ed., Elementary Schools, 
Marshalltown, Iowa (Special Projects); Helen Fabricius, 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. (Bibliog.) ; Hele, 
Gibson, Board of Recreation, Stamford Conn. (State Chair. 
man); Mrs. Mable Clark Goldsmith, High School, Orange 
N. J.; Mrs. Marian McLaren Hosher, care Lt. John Hosher 
Fort Lewis, Seattle, Wash.; Mrs. E. O. Hunt, Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. (Edit.); Katherine Ley 
Public Schools, Platteville, Wisc. (Publicity) ; Mary Agnes 
Murphy, Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas, 
(Edit.) ; Corinne Otto, George Rogers Clark School, Whit 
ing, Indiana (Edit.) ; Jeannette Smalley, University of Cal. 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. (Special Projects); Henrietta 
Sparks, Public Schools, Selah, Wash.; Jesseline Thomas, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Special Projects); 
Orsie M. Thomson, University of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Officiating). 


Speedball 


Helen L. Yeakel, Chairman, Indiana University, Blooming. 
ton, Ind.; Helen M. Barton, State Teachers College, Clarion, 
Pa. (Adv.) ; Marjorie Fish, State Teachers College, Trenton, 
N. J. (Adv.) ; Margaret Fox, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. (Films) ; Carolyn Hammond, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, N. J.; Ann Mary Knapp, William Wirt 
School, Gary, Iwd.; Erline Lowe, St. Joseph Academy, Des 
Moines, Iowa (Edit.); Pat Reid, Mark Kepple High School, 
Alhambra, Calif. (Publicity) ; Patricia Roche, DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Ind. (Bibliog.) ; Ann Schieffer, Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland, Calif. (Edit.); Dorothy Davies, South Ill- 
nois State Normal University, Carbondale, IIl. 


Tennis 

Helen Russell, Chairman, 801 Indiana Ave., Urbana, Ill; 
Iris Boulton, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
Ill. (Adv.) ; Evelyn Bielefeld, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill; 
Emily Cate, Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex. 
Barbara Goss, The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry N. Y. 
Betty King, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Cath 
erine Marting, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc.; Cat 
ita Robertson, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


Track and Field 
Rachael B. Yocum, Chairman, Utah State College, Logat, 
Utah; Mary Virginia Alexander, Public Schools, Jackson, 
Miss. (Film); Laura Banner, High School, Pleasant Grove 
Utah; Eldora Couch, High School, Provo, Utah (Edit.); 
Dorothea Deitz, High School, Farmingdale, N. Y. (Advisory); 
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Hanschke, Kent Place School, Summit, N. J. (Publicity) ; 
Ja Mitchell, Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana (Edit.). 
Volleyball 

Bernice Finer, Chairman, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala- 

. Mrs. Evelyn Yount Briggs, High School, Burbank, 
— (Co-recreation) ; Marion Bernard, University City 
Public Schools, University City, Mo.; Josephine Burke, Hunter 
College, 695 Park Ave. New York 2, N. Y. (Adv.); Eliza- 
beth Conn, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. (Publicity) ; 
Julia Grout, Duke University, Durham, N. C. (Bibliog.) ; 
Nan Rogers, Y.W.C.A., Houston, Texas; Amy Slocum, Uni- 
yersity of Georgia, Athens, Ga. (Ass’t. Officiating) ; Gelinda 
Vescolani, Wauwatosa High School, Wauwatosa, Wisc. 


Erva 
A. Vio 


(Officiating) ; Katherine Stevenson, Alabama College, Monte- 


yallo, Alabama. 
Winter Sports and Outing Activities 

Helen B. Lewis, Chairman, Colorado State College of Agri- 
culture & Mechanical Arts, Fort Collings, Colorado; Jeanne 
Bassett, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio (Publicity); Mrs. 
Theresa Weld Blanchard, One Telford St., Brighton Station, 
Boston, Mass. (Advisory) ; Sara L. Houston, Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio (Ed. Rep.); Mildred S. Howard, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. (Adv.); Bar- 
bara Ellen Joy, Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, Wisc. (Adv.) ; Kathro 
Kidwell, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. (Ed. 
Rep.) ; Jesse Puckett Central Washington College, Ellens- 
burg, Wash. (Bibliog) ; Edmee Robert, High School of Com- 
merce, Springfield, Mass. (Hiking) ; Ruth Russell, University 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada (Films); Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn. (Bibliog.); Dorothea Stephan, 
Weaver High School, Hargord, Conn. (Skating) ; Luell Weed, 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. (Skiing). 


Southern District + 
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By Grace Fox 
Florida State College for Women 
Tallahassee, Florida 
ALABAMA... . . . +. ~+~.~+~=By Margaret McCall 

Speakers at the annual meeting of the Alabama Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation on March 31 
included Lt. Col. C. L. Brownell and Dr. A. H Steinhaus. 

High school seniors attended the annual dance recital at 
Alabama State College for Women on March 31. The Dance 
Group, under the direction of Miss Marion ‘Watson presented 
programs at Phillips High School in Birmingham and at 
the Northington General Hospital in Tuscaloosa during the 
month of April. 

The departments of Art, Music, Speech, Health and Phys- 
ical Education will conduct a state-wide Recreation Institute at 
Alabama State College for Women from July 10-13. The pur- 
pose of the Institute is to give individuals interested in recre- 
ation an opportunity to discuss common problems and to 
coordinate the work of various community agencies in pro- 
moting commmunity recreation. Demonstrations integrating 
the work of the department of Art, Music, Speech, Health and 
Physical Education will be conducted by workshop groups at 
the Laboratory school and at the College. 

Miss Gertrude Hoerig, Superintendent of the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Clinic, Birmingham, Alabama, was the guest speaker at 
the meeting of the Physical Education Club at Alabama State 
Coliege for Women on March 22. Majors in the Department 
of Health and Physical Education are observing the program 
at the Clinic on Saturdays and students are assigned to the 
Clinic during the summer months for a period of six weeks. 

National Recreation Institutes were conducted at Florence 
and Cullman, Alabama, during the month of March under the 
leadership of Miss Helen Daunéey, National Recreation As- 
sociation, 
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FLORIDA Te ae eee By Grace Fox 

The Florida Physical Education Association held its an- 
nual meeting at the Delegate Convention of the Florida Educa- 
tion at Daytona Beach, April 21. The officers for the coming 
year are: President—D. R. Snyder, Miami; President-Elect 
—Grace Fox, Tallahassee; Secretary—Dr. E. B. Salt, Gaines- 
ville; Treasurer—Nancy Lutz, Jacksonville; District No. 1— 
Lela Rice, Lakeland; District No. 2—Whitey McLucas, St. 
Petersburg; District No. 3—John Priest, Pensacola; District 
No. 4—Mrs. Scott, Miami; District No. 5—Mary Jayne Med- 
lin, Ft. Lauderdale. 


Problems pertinent to all were discussed by the delegates 
before breaking into smaller groups to discuss local problems. 

Dr. Katherine W. Montgomery, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, received 
one of the 1944 national Honor Awards at the National Con- 
ference in New York. 


GEORGIA sate By Alethea H. Whitney 

The Georgia Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation met jointly with the Section of High School 
Principals and Supervisors at the annual meeting of the G.E.A. 
in Atlanta, April 14. Dr. Gertrude Manchester, president, 
presided, and introduced Dr. Thomas McDonough of Emory 
University who acted as chairman of the program which began 
with a talk on “An Administrator Looks at Health and Phys- 
ical Education,” given by Dr. Paul Munro, of Columbus. 
The talk was followed by a stimulating and informative panel 
discussion. Members, of the panel were: Earl Burt, principal 
of Sparks-Adel High School; Mrs. Frances Turner, Savannah; 
Mr. Charles Graves, Federal Security Agency—Recreation; 
Dr. J. M. Walton, venereal disease officer, State Department; 
Capt. Myer, 4th Service Command; Miss Jane Franseth, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; Miss Mary Lee Anderson, prin- 
cipal, Peabody High School, Milledgeville. A business meet- 
ing followed the conclusion of the program. Officers for next 
year were elected by the Executive Board, and reported at 
this time. They are: President—Dr. McDonough; President- 
elect—Miss Ruth Sturgis; Vice-Presidents—Mr. J. B. Scearce, 
Mrs. Bonnie Turner, and Mr. C. M. Graves; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Mr. Lewis Cook. 


The Agnes Scott Athletic Association is encouraging swim- 
ming at the open plunge periods by a slogan “Swim a Mile— 
Free Style.” A chart has been placed near the pool and students 
record the number of lengths of the pool they swim each time 
they come in. Before the end of the season a time will be 
set aside for all of those who have been swimming regularly 
to swim a mile at one time. 


Class volleyball games are in full swing. Since this is the 
first year that a team sport has been required of everyone, 
many students who have never taken part in team sports are 
out for volleyball. A co-recreational game has been planned for 
Agnes Scott students and men from Columbia Seminary. 

Ten students who completed the course in Recreation Leader- 
ship are helping with the programs in the elementary schools 
in Decatur. 

Sarah Palfrey Cook, Ellwood Cook, Barney Welsh, and 
Don Floyd played exhibition tennis matches for the Red 
Cross in Athens, Friday, March 31. Mrs. Sarah Palfrey 
Cook conducted a tennis clinic for the physical educaion majors 
and interested women students at the University of Georgia, 
April 6. 

The City Department of Recreation of Columbus conducts 
play periods in each grammar school during school hours, with 
the approval of Dr. Paul Munro, superintendent of schools. 
Each grammar grade has a 30-minute class period of directed 
play each week. The play leader has a definite schedule of 
time for each school each week. The type program to be 
stressed is worked out in accordance with the idea of each 
principal. In some schools it is mostly sports, others, mostly 
folk dancing. The recreation worker is glad to assist the 
schools in any other programs, such as plays, festivals, etc. 
In the past years the finale for the end of the school term has 
been a pageant or folk dance festival. This year, because of 
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the war, the Department of Recreation has stressed physical 


activities, and therefore the finale is to be a Field Day. This 
will be for each school, and not a city-wide affair. The De- 
partment of Recreation pays the leaders’ salaries, and the 
P.T.A.’s furnish the equipment except in the poorer schools 
where the Department does both. There are eleven white 
schools and six full-time recreation workers. There are five 
colored grammar schools and three full-time recreation workers. 
This program is in addition to playground, center, and park 
programs. Because of the close cooperation between the De- 
partment of Recreation and the school system this program is 
unique. 

In Albany, a “dry night club” for high school students has 
been inaugurated. It was patterned after the one described in 
Life magazine, and is called “The Wigwam,” since the nick- 
name for the school itself is the Albany “Indians.” The band 
director and a small group of students were principally re- 
sponsible for working out the idea. Business men and parents 
are sponsoring it by donations and contributions of furnish- 
ings for a disused pavilion in one of the parks. The students 
themselves are renovating the building and getting it ready 
for use. The students also have elected officers and set up a 
constitution to govern the operation and conduct of the “Wig- 
wam.” It will be open each Wednesday, Friday, and Satur- 
day might, and all day Saturday. Activities include dancing and 
recreational games. A membership fee of fifty cents per month 


is to be charged for six months until the club is on its feet 
financially. 
The Recreation Association of Georgia State College for 


Women, Milledgeville, with Alethea Whitney as faculty ad- 
visor, sponsored a campus-wide “V-Day,” April 29. It was a 
day of competitive sports between classes and faculty during 
the morning hours, with special features, such as hiking, open 
swimming, bicycling, and roller-skating. In the afternoon, the 
Tennis Club gave exhibition matches, and the Folk Club gave 
a Latin-American Folk Festival, with folk dancing “on the 
green” for everyone, dances taught by Folk Club members. 
A picnic supper on the spacious front campus followed, to 
which the personnel and staff of the U. S. Naval Training 
Station at the college were invited. 

A group of students, faculty, and townspeople are taking the 
Red Cross Life Saving Instructors’ and Senior Courses, and 
First-Aid Course. Mr. Holman Marks is conducting the 
courses as national examiner, assisted by Betty Lippman, Ber- 
ma Smith, and Mrs. Mary Joyce Ireland. 

Professor Kathleen W. Wootten, head of the Health Depart- 
ment, Georgia State College for Women, and Dr. Thomas Mc- 
Donough, Emory University, were the recipients of two of the 
1944 National Honor awards at the National Conference in 
New York. 

a es By Ethel Cain 

At the recent session of the Mississippi Legislature a Teach- 
er-Retirement Law was passed to be established the first day 
of July, 1944. This law is unique in that it provides retire- 
ment benefits for teachers who severed from the teaching serv- 
ice prior to the session of 1943-1944, as well as those who are 
in service during this school year 1943-1944, and who will be 
hereafter retired. Possibly no other state-wide retirement sys- 
tem provides retirement benefits for teachers who had dis- 
continued teaching prior to enactment of the law. 

Summary of Annual Convention of the Mississippi Associa- 

tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 

The executive Committee met with the Regional Representa- 
tives of the State and invited guests Thursday evening, March 
16, at the Heidelberg Hotel. Those present for the dinner 
meeting were: President, John Read, Jones Junior College, 
Ellisville; President-Elect, Mrs. E. O. Hunt, Greenville; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, E. C. Stuart, Hinds Junior College, 
Raymond; Dr. J. H. Napier, Picayune; Mr. Fulton, 
Starkville; Mr. A. I. Rexinger, Natchez; Mr. C. C. Morre, 
McComb; Mr. A. L. May, Perkinston Junior College, Per- 
kinston; Miss Ethel Cain, Delta State Teachers College; Mr. 
Russell Lyons, State Director of Physical Education, Jackson ; 


Doss 
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Miss Mary Virginia Alexander, Jackson; Mr. Obio Br 
Meridian; Mrs. John Read, Ellisville; Mrs. Doss Fult 
Starkville. am, 
Plans for the coming year were formulated and various prob. 
lems confronting the Association were discussed. A brief 
port on the state-wide physical education setup was made fy 
the State Director, Russell Lyons. 
The Convention continued Friday, March 17, with a general 
meeting at the Y.M.C.A. with about seventy-five in attendance 
During the business meeting the following officers were elected 
for the coming year. Mr. C. C. Moore was elected President. 
Elect to succeed Mrs. E. O. Hunt who becomes President for 
the year. Miss Ethel Cain was elected Vice-President and Mr 
Russell Lyons was elected Secretary-Treasurer. ; 
The first speaker on the program was Captain Mildred M 
3arrett, W.A.C., Greenville Air Base, Greenville, Mississippi 
She emphasized the importance of physical fitness to both meq 
and women upon entering the service and doing the necessary 
wartime jobs in civilian life. Her comparison of the physically 
fit and unfit were very interesting and .vivid. ‘ 
Our new State Director of Physical Education, Mr. Russell 
Lyons, then spoke on the subject, “Why Mississippi Is Behing 
Other States in Physical Education.” He discussed briefly some 
of the reasons why Mississippi lags behind in the physical edy. 
cation field, and listed the objectives of the state-wide physical 
education program which he is now formulating. In closing he 
solicited the help and cooperation of all present to bring og 
state to its rightful place in the physical education field. 


TENNESSEE By Catherine Allen 





Mr. Fred Brown has been appointed State Supervisor of 
Physical Education for the duration to fill the position {eff 
vacant by Mr. Frank Taylor who is now in military service 
Mr. Brown has been Director of Physical Education at Austin 
P. State College, Clarksville, Tennessee, for the past eight 
years. 

Jefferson City High School reports a Hobby Fair and 
Carnival with forty-five hobbies represented in the display. The 
Carnival also sponsored a Sports Center, wherein boxing 
wrestling, ping-pong, badminten, and shuffleboard held sway, 


WEEN os ee 8 Ge By Maybelle Tinkle 

The demand for desirable recreation by the youth of Texas 
has been met with considerable success in several communities 
over the state. In Fort Worth a group of high school students 
approached some civic-minded adults last December asking for 
an opportunity for wholesome entertainment and a place to be 
with their friends. This they wished to have under adult super- 
vision. A committee of fifteen outstanding citizens in the com- 
munity was organized for the purpose of long-time planning and 
immediate assistance. Also a committee consisting of two. stu 
dents, a boy and a girl, from each of the eight senior high 
schools was organized. This student committee made the fol 
lowing rules which they enforce themselves : 

1. Identification card signed by principal shall be presented at 
door upon admittance. 

2. Penalty for fighting in Teen Canteen will be revoking 
card for one semester; second offense, permanently. 

3. Penalty for coming with liquor on person or in drunken 
condition will be revoking of card for one term; second offense, 
permanently. 

5. Lost cards should be reported to principal at once. 

6. One stag will be admitted for every five couples. 

7. Out-of-town high school guests will be allowed admittante 
if their host will vouch for their being in a high school. Ifit 
is found that the visitor is not a high school sudent then the 
host’s card will be revoked for one semester. 

8. January graduates will be allowed to attend until Jur 
semester is over, then card will be taken up. 

The location secured for this purpose was the Pioneer Palate 
of Centennial days and the name, “Teen Canteen,” was adopteh 
The Teen Canteen opened for the first time the night of Jam 
uary 7 and approximatly five hundred boys and girls danceth 
played music, games, consumed sandwiches, soft drinks, et 


The admission charged is seventy-five cents for couples, eight 
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ae cents for stags, and is usually open one night a week with 
for being open at least two afternoons a week. 

Along with this civic organization in Fort Worth, the 
YW.C.A. is sponsoring “Swing Lobby” which is a recreation 
center for high school students at the Y.W.C.A. It is open one 
oht a week for games and dancing. Any student is admitted 
on presentation of his or her “Teen Canteen” card of identifica- 
-. The Girl Reserves have a planning committee for this 
oa se composed of representatives from five high schools. 

In Dallas, the “Teenage Club” is sponsored by the Dallas 

J and recreation department through the City Park Com- 
munity Center. The activities include dramatics, athletics, danc- 
ing, music, skating parties, and other activities for the high 
school students. Each center has designated one night a week 
for the “teenage” youngsters, with all facilities turned over to 


them. The Exline Community Center is converting one of the _ 


J 


dressing rooms off the stage into a “drink bar,” and is placing 
small tables ‘around the walls for the use of the boys and girls. 

At the Mexican Community Center in Dallas, the Mexican 
youths have their “teenage” dances one night weekly. Over five 
hundred attended the first dance, and there is an average 
weekly attendance of around two hundred and fifty. 

Three negro community centers have their “teenage” clubs 
with dances at each. Once a month these negro youths have a 
special party at which they present local talent shows. Besides 
these activities sponsored by the City of Dallas, the Kiwanis 
Club of the Park Cities in Dallas have plans underway for 
a Kiwanis Youth Center. They are working along with a youth 
council in planning the opening of this center in a leased store 
building. 

In Houston, “The ‘506 Club” is the senior high center. It 
was organized by the boys and girls in the senior high schools 
under the sponsorship of the Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M.C.A. The 
club is located at 506 San Jacinto and open each school day 
afternoon from 3:30 until 6:00 charging a fee of five cents 
for each student. The hostesses for the afternoon are two 
representatives frgm the American Association of University 
Women along with the Y.W.C.A. staff members. 

Besides this there are special weekend dances with an or- 
chestra and tickets costing from seventy-five cents to one dol- 
lar. There is a snack bar where one may buy soft drinks, candy, 
and potato chips. 


The Austin Y.W.C.A. “Drop-In Center” is open to all boys 
and girls from the eighth grade up through senior high schools. 
It is open in the afternoon from four to six o’clock. There is a 
“coke” bar, “juke box,” ping-pong, games, and dancing. At- 
tendance averages around seventy-five to one hundred. 

The Austin City Council is planning a twenty- to thirty- 
thousand-dollar Youth Center. It will operate the year round 
with a rotating staff of volunteer workers from child welfare 
organizations. 

Louis E. Kulcinski, head of the Department of Physical 
Education, Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, 
Texas, announces that the College will offer courses in health 
and physical education in the first two terms of its summer 
session. 

The courses are arranged for the administrator, supervisor, 
and teacher. The summer school curriculum has been planned 
for the rural, elementary, and secondary school teachers with 
courses designed to meet the state requirements. Courses of- 
fered for the first time in the major and minor physical educa- 
tion curriculum will be for students of undergraduate and 
graduate standing. Community recreation, swimming, and in- 
dividual and group recreational activities will be offered in both 
terms, 


The Modern Dance Club and Verse Speaking Choir of the 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas, was presented 
m recital by the Council of Administrative Women in Educa- 
tion, Fort Worth branch of the National Education Association, 
April 13, at the Paschal High Schoo! Auditorium, Fort Worth, 

txas. The program demonstrated cooperation between the 
Fort Worth City Schools and T.S.C.W. by the accompaniment 
of the dance by choral work done by the Carter-Riverside High 
School Girls’ Glee Club. 


The repertoire of the group included a wide variety of com- 
positions grouped into Dance Suites. The Suites presented 
were the Folk Suite, Negro Spiritual Suite, Suite of Dane 
Forms, Religious Suite, Color Suite, Suite of Dances to the 
Spoken Word, and Suite of Dances for the Theatre. The 
Director of the Modern Dance Group is Dr. Anne Schley Dug- 
gan; Director of Verse Speaking Choir, Mary K. Sands; 
Director of Girls’ Glee Club, Edith Winston; Art Consultant 
for Color Suite, Dorothy La Salle. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 














By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WEST VIRGINIA. . ... . . .... By Forrest G. Clark 

Plans are being laid in Fairmont for a community recrea- 
tion center for high school students. The project is under the 
sponsorship of the Junior League in cooperation with other 
organizations. Adults have been meeting with committees of 
young people in working out details of the plans. Harold 
Weekly, Charleston, of Community Recreation Services, talked 
to the group at the first meeting concerning the need of 
such a project. 

Basketball coaches were guests of the Ohio Valley District 
3oard of Approved Basketball Officials at the Windsor Hotel, 
Wheeling, at the conclusion of the basketball season. John W. 
Cochran, president of the officials’ organization, read a reso- 
lution of respect to Gerald I. Gainer, who was burned to 
death in his car as he was returning from refereeing the Sis- 
tersville sectional basketball tournament. Another resolution 
was offered to Corporal Mike Mumley, former official, who 
was killed in action as member of a tank destroyer unit in 
the Mediterranean. : : 

Nitro High School presented a physical education exhibit 
in which 150 boys and girls participated in a program of 
tumbling, rope climbing, performance on parallel bars, and 
folk dancing. Miss Peggy Harris and Fred Huff, instructors, 
directed. 

Lee Patton was named President of the West Virginia High 
School Coaches’ Association at their annual meeting in 
Morgantown during the staté tournament. Carl Hamill was 
chosen Vice President and Forrest Clark was reelected Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

Mrs. Arthur Bieterman, director of physical education for 
girls at Mannington High School is completing a winter recre- 
ation ‘program which she has carried on for the women of 
the community. A program of games and exercises has been 
carried out once each week in the Community Building. 

Plans are being made for the tenth annual North-South 
All-Star Football game to be played at Laidley Field, Charles- 
ton, August 18. In previous years gate receipts have been 
given to the Milk Fund. This year the money will go to 
Army and Navy Relief. Lee Patton has been named coach of 
the South team, Forrest Clark, of the North. Any boys who 
have completed their high school football are eligible for 
selection as All-Star players. The event is sponsored by a 
group of West Virginia newspapers. 

John Brickels’ Huntington Central basketball team won the 
state basketball championship. 

Athletic Director Cam Henderson of Marshall College 
Huntington, has been granted six months’ leave of absence to 
do athletic research. He will return to the college October 1. 

The annual spring meeting of the West Virginia Physical 
Education Association was held Saturday and Sunday, May 
6 and 7, at Oglebay Park. Lodging was provided in the park 
cabins. Demonstrations were presented on the various grade 
levels and panel discussions were presented. The program was 
built around the theme, “West Virginia Physical Education, 
Health, and Recreation Program Today and Tomorrow.” 
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WISCONSIN rae? By Elizabeth A. Ludwig 

The Post-War Planning Committee of the State Physical 
Education Association has been invited by a_ similar com- 
mittee functioning for the School Administrators Association, 
the High School Principals, and the Elementary School Princi- 
pals Associations of Wisconsin to submit its recommendations 
for physical education in the postwar world. Both committees 
will later sit in joint session for a discussion of problems re- 
lating to the program of health and physical education for the 
express purpose of attempting to set up the most desirable 
recommendations possible both from the point of view of 
the physical educator and the administrator. Dr. Glen Eye, 
principal of Wisconsin University High School, is chairman 
of the joint committee of administrators and principals, and 
Miss Theresa Statz, Bay View High School, Milwaukee, 
heads the committee for the State Physical Education Asso- 
ciation. 


The State Department of Public Instruction and the Wis- 
consin Education Association are jointly sponsoring a grout 
of committees to be appointed for the purpose of developing 
a state curriculum. The Wisconsin Association for Health 
and Physical Education has been asked to submit to the direct- 
ing committee a list of physical educators who would be 
qualified to serve on the physical education curriculum com- 
mittee. Because it was felt that membership in the profes- 
sional organization was an indication of real interest in the 
profession of physical education, it was suggested that the per- 
sonnel of the state-wide curriculum committee be drawn from 
the membership of the State Physical Education Association. 

Under the leadership of President Clarence Dykstra of 
the University of Wisconsin, a State Recreation Council com- 
posed of representatives from a large number of interested 
professional and civic groups is in the initial stages of organi- 
zation. The purpose of this council is to coordinate efforts 
in state-wide recreation and to attempt a solution of mutual 
problems as they have occurred as a result of the war. The 
Wisconsin Association for Health and Physical Education is 
represented on this council as one of the agencies in Wis- 
consin vitally concerned with recreation in Wisconsin. 


INDIANA a a a By Robert Yoho 

The State Department of Public Instruction has recently 
distributed a new course of study to the schools of the state. 
This bulletin is “Health Education for Elementary Schools,” 
Bulletin No. 156. 

Indiana and the nation has lost another valuable friend and 
leader of physical education in the passing of Miss Clara 
Fedler of Indiana University. Those of us who knew Miss 
Fedler personally or professionally were motivated and in- 
spired by her enthusiasm and _ ability. 

The spring meeting of the Indiana State Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation was held at 
Howe High School, Indianapolis, on Saturday, April 1. The 
Program Committee continued the type of program that proved 
so popular last year. Demonstration was the theme. 

The Indiana Tuberculosis Association is offering a $200.00 
health education scholarship to a promising negro teacher or 
nurse. The scholarship may be used during the summer or 
fall of 1944 at the University of Michigan. 

MICHIGAN ..... By King J. McCristal 

The Mid-west Physical Education Association held its 
Thirty-first annual conference at the Statler Hotel in De- 
troit April 12, 13, and 14. More than 600 enthusiastic dele- 
gates attended the meetings and most of them left with the 
feeling that a great deal had been accomplished. 

Some of the highlights of the conference were talks by 
Frank S. Lloyd, Executive Officer of the Committee on Physi- 
cal Fitness of the Federal Security Agency; Dr. Fritz Redl of 
Wayne University, Detroit; Lt. Commander Mary Jo Shelly, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C.; and Dr. 
Boyd Bode, Ohio State University. 

Credit for the success of the meetings goes to the hard 
working Midwest officers headed by President Iris Boulton of 
Winnetka, Illinois, and a well organized and thoroughly com- 





petent local committee under the supervision of Convent; 
manager Vaughn S. Blanchard of the Detroit Public Sch 

An effort to improve instruction in health education ~~ 
secondary level is being made in Michigan. In February, 
“The Community Health Service Project” under the dir 4, 
of the State Department of Public Instruction, financeg b 
Kellogg fund and operated in cooperation with the Mice 
Department of Health was inaugurated in 26 experi ea 
schools. ue 

An item of particular significance is the emphasis wh} 
is being placed on the functional type of school health 
gram which will include both direct and integrated teach 
methods and which will employ the aid of many local ¢9. 
operating agencies. 

Great stress is placed on the use of local Planning com, 
mitties in the program which to date has operated primaril 
among eleventh and twelfth zrade girls. Some boys are e 
rolled in classes now and plans are being made to extend the 
offerings to all high school students as soon as possible. 

Last fall the project expanded to include 150 schools repre. 
senting 59 of Michigan’s 83 counties. At the same time the 
supervising staff of the project was increased to five full-time 
members and a coordinator. 

Dr. Mabel Rugen on leave from the University of Michigan 
directs the program from the offices of the State Department 
of Public Instruction in Lansing. 

Her staff includes two women with training in Publ 
Health Nursing, two women trained in Home Economics anj 
one woman trained in physical education. These field worker 
help to coordinate the efforts of all school areas such as Hom 
Economies, Science, English, Physical Education, Sociology, 
etc., in the building of an integrated program of health jp. 
struction. They instruct teachers in the most practical way t 
apply information from state prepared syllabi to local school 
situations. Particular emphasis is given by the field staff tp 
planning for the better utilization of local resources. Log 
creameries, sewage disposal units, laboratories, and hospitals 
are inspected to incorporate first-hand experience in th 
students’ learning process. 

Only schools manifesting an interest have been included in 
the project. Many of them are small and some of them 
are scattered over the Upper Peninsula. 

Dr. Rugen reports that practically all of the schools which 
entered the project have indicated a strong tendency to con 
tinue and that progress of the project to date has been very 
satisfactory. A more complete report of the project will 
appear in one of the fall issues of the Journal. 
















How About - - - 





. rigging up a movable target for your archery 
meet? Outline’ the animal on typewriter paper, use a 
daub of paste to put the figure on corrugated cardboard, 
and tie the target to the (clothesline) rope. ‘ Manipwute 
the target from behind a nearby tree. Add to the in- 
terest by placing some stationary rabbits.in the back- 
ground, the corrugated paper nailed to stakes of lath 
wood. 

KATHARINE TRUMBULL 
Gulf Park College 
Gulfport, Mississippi 
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Co-Recreational Softball 


EVERAL years ago while teaching physical education at 
S McGuffey Training School, Oxford, Ohio, the physical 
director for boys and myself became firmly convinced that co- 
recreation on the secondary level would be a very valuable 
adjunct to our program of activities. Accordingly, we pro- 
ceeded to rearrange our schedule of classes somewhat as well 
as to modify our activity program in those classes in- order to 
make it possible for all the boys and girls to play together one 
class period each week. This plan was incorporated into the 
physical education classwork for every grade from the fifth, 
where the sexes were first segregated, through the twelfth. 

Since in the spring of the year the outdoor program for the 
girls as well as the boys centered more or less around the 

e of softball, we immediately began to speculate as to the 
advisability of its use as a co-recreational activity. On first 
thought, one would say, “No.” The boys play a much harder 
game and would so outclass the girls in every way that they 
could never meet on common teams with satisfaction to either 
group. On the other hand boys and girls young and old, 
skilled and unskilled, meet together on “scrub” neighborhood 
teams, at picnics, etc., and have fun. Why not try it? More- 
over, this phase of our physical education program was not 
planned for building championship teams but rather for teach- 
ing young people to play together in wholesome recreational 
activities with mutual enjoyment and satisfaction. The results 
of our initial experiment that first year were so encouraging 
that softball was included thereafter as the major spring ac- 
tivity in all co-recreation classes. 

In describing the planning of such a program it must be 
clearly borne in mind that our idea was for the boys and girls 
to play together, not against each other. Putting the boys’ 
and girls’ classes together necessitated consideration of many 
details such as numbers in each, playing space for all, team 
membership, arrangement of team positions, and many other 
organizational details. Before the first meeting of the double 
class, the two. physical directors met and agreed on all these 
necessary arrangements. Following is a detailed description 
of how this particular plant worked. 

Since the boys’ and girls’ classes were both organized into 
permanent squads which were not satisfactory for softball, 
this setup was abandoned on co-recreation days except for the 
expediency of taking roll. That detail completed, the boys 
lined up on one side of the gymnasium floor, the girls on the 
opposite. Each group counted off by the number of teams 
that would be playing that day in that class. For example, 
if three games were to be played (six teams of approximately 
ten players each) the counting off was done by sixes. Next 
all boys and girls lined up in files according to their respective 
numbers, alternately a boy and then a girl. Positions were 
assigned without reference to ability but from front to rear of 
all files beginning with catcher and ending with fielder. Thus 
all teams at the start of the games had a boy catching, a girl 
pitching, a boy on first base, a girl on second, and so forth. 
The batting order was to be the same as they stood in the 
files and to remain so throughout that day’s game. However 
each time a team was in the field, positions were changed 
progressively. This gave each player an opportunity at sev- 
eral different fielding positions. The umpiring was done by 
Student leaders which gave both teachers a chance to move 
about from diamond to diamond and supervise. No record 
was kept of scores made by the various teams since we were 
especially anxious that no pressure to win be added to com- 
Dlicate the situation. 

At first we thought it would save time if we kept the teams 
4 originally organized intact over a period of several weeks. 
Sa matter of fact this was not true. Students who were 


aa 


ma: 


absent left vacancies to be filled, some did not remember to 
which team they had been assigned, still others came who had 
been absent when teams were first organized. In short, we 
soon discovered that it saved time and contributed better to 
our original idea if teams were reorganized each time the class 
met. By this method the personnel of the teams changed sur- 
prisingly well. Also there seemed to be a greater distribution 
of the various team positions. 

Numerous other possibilities for organizing classwork in co- 
recreational softball will present themselves to the experi- 
menter, but most certainly the methods to be chosen must be 
considered entirely in terms of the given situation. However, 
emphasis should be placed, not only on the careful organiza- 
tional planning by both physical directors, but also on the atti- 
tude of the students as exemplified and fostered by their teach- 
ers. It was our experience that by taking the students into 
our confidence and explaining the full import of the idea to 
be tried, we obtained a high degree of cooperation. The re- 
sults of our co-recreation program at the particular school 
above mentioned were so successful that we cannot refrain 
from urging that it be tried elsewhere. 

MiLpreD WoHLFoRD 
State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 


We Skate 

| pasar waste from the premise that a gymnasium should be 
made available ‘for the masses rather than for the few, 
we supplemented our regular physical education program with 
roller skating. Skates were borrowed from a_ school in 
Wabash County and we proceeded to interest our community 
in the sport. One night of action was enough to convince our 
patrons we should have skates of our own. This was the first 
activity in which the parents had had a chance to participate. 
Rink skates were then purchased. Thirty pairs of the rigid 
type and twenty pairs of adjustable ones were bought at a 
cost of $144.44. Twenty per cent of this cost was borne by 
the High School Athletic Association while the remainder of 
the cost was borne by the township. We have found the rigid 
type to be best, but by having some of the adjustable type we 
are able to fit almost any size shoe from the smallest begin- 

ner to the largest adult. 


A program of skating is carried on during the year with 
the exception of November, December, January, and February. 
These months are reserved for activities where rubber-soled 
shoes are required. Since basketball is our only source of 
revenue from which we finance the entire physical education 
program we find it necessary to refrain from skating. From 
the time the last basketball game is over in the spring until 
the first game in the fall we roller skate. 


We have found it necessary to restrict the use of the skates 
to those living in our township. Otherwise our crowd would 
be too large to handle. During the time school is in session 
the physical education teachers have the right to the floor for 
their classes. We have our schedule of classes so arranged 
that everyone in school from grades one through twelve will 
have a chance to skate at least twice a week. One night a 
week spring, summer, and fall the gym is open for skating. 
It is usually necessary to have two shifts of skaters. We 
like to have the little folks and beginners from 7:00 to 8:30 
and the adults from 8:30 to 10:00. These parties are spon- 
sored by one of the teachers. No fee of any kind is charged. 


The question most frequently asked is, “Doesn’t it ruin 
your floor?” The answer is definitely, “No.” I think our 
floor is in much better shape since we have’ been skating on 
it than it was before. One theory is that the rolling of the 
wheels tends to close the grain of the wood and make it 
tougher. Every team that has played on the floor has re- 
marked about how free from dead spots it is. 

We find it necessary to scrub and refinish the surface each 
fall before the basketball season. This work is done by the 
custodian. The scrubbing is done with a regular scrubbing 
machine. After the floor is dry two coats of sealing are ap- 








plied at an approximate cost of thirty-five dollars. 
The cost for refinishing is small when compared to the 
amount of enjoyment derived from the use of the floor. We 
would rather see a few scratches on the floor and many smil- 
ing faces than no scratches and no smiles. 
CHARLES S. RoucH 
Montmorenci High School 
Montmorenci, Indiana 


Physical Education Department to the Rescue 


HAT physical education programs in the small school* are 

suffering during the war period from lack of trained teach- 
ers to administer their program is a well known fact. In 
many small schools the physical education teacher has gone 
to war and some other teacher on the faculty has stepped 
into the teaching of this field of work. Anyone with a free 
period is called upon to teach physical education and the re- 
sultant program is haphazard and ineffective. Realizing that 
this situation exists the teachers’ college of River Falls, Wis- 
consin, is attempting to do something about it. 


Since with fewer students enrolled their teaching personnel 
is not as busy as in the past, the physical education depart- 
ment inaugurated a plan of sending special instructional bulle- 
tins to the neighboring schools. These bulletins contain lists 
of winter activities to be taught to the physical education 
classes and detailed instructions on how to teach them. As 
an example of what these bulletins contain, an example from 
the bulletin issued for the month of December lists the teach- 
ing of the handspring. Detailed instructions are given on 
how the stunt should be taught. Directions are given on how 
many mats are to be used, the use of a rolled mat, and the 
steps in approaching the mats for the spring. Then there 
are directions on when to take away the rolled mats so the 
student will not depend on it altogether. 


There are further suggestions on class arrangement for 
activities, as for example, some definite activities to join with 
tumbling if the school has only a mat or so and can have 
only a few students using the mats at one time. The bulletins 
also make suggestions on methods of checking attendance 
quickly and efficiently. 

These bulletins were issued during the month of Novem- 
ber and December and will be issued again if interest war- 
rants it. Some administrators have indicated their desire 
for these bulletins by letter and commented on their value. 

O. W. SJOWALL 
State Teachers College 
River Falls, Wisconsin 


Joan of Arc in Modern Dance 


N its annual spring offering this year, Randolph-Macon 

Woman’s College Dance Group combined manifold resources 
at the college to create a three-act theatre piece in modern 
dance portraying the story of Joan of Arc. Presented twice, it 
played the evenings of March 31 and April 1 to capacity 
audiences in Smith Memorial auditorium. 


Translating through dance selected episodes in the life and 
experiences of the Maid of Orleans, the piece drafted also to 
its purpose words spoken, chanted, and sung; music composed, 
instrumented, and played by the Randolph-Macon Chamber 
Music Group; and costumes designed and executed on the 
campus. Throughout the drama-in-dance, the fifteenth century 
medieval atmosphere was preserved, modern dance form and 
music in the modern idiom proving themselves ideally adapted 
to such purpose. 


Preceded by extensive research into the life and times of 

Joan of Arc on the part of all of those taking part, the 
" piece was staged at a time when France is again in internal 
political turmoil and when world conditions provide a con- 
temporary background of reality against which the dancers pro- 
jected their theme. Spectators could not but be impressed by 


the underlying topic—the emergence of spiritual leaders as ex- 
emplified by Joan—in periods of national strife. Designed pri- 





marily to recreate her tragedy, the production rey 
other principals in the historic drama. 

The staging was simple, all action taking place 
black cyclorama. A series of movable platforms or 
ranged in different patterns, created the desired im 
interior or exterior settings. The end of each sce 
noted by a blackout, the houselights coming up o 
acts. Expert lighting effects added substantially 
import of particular scenes. 

While the instructor in modern dancing was responsible for 
much of the choreography, each student composed at least a 
part of her own dance movements. This follows the Policy of 
the department, which stresses not only physical development 
and control but strives to encourage and bring to use the cre. 
tive ability in each individual. 

A member of the college’s department of music Composed 
and instrumented the entire musical score, which is not just 
an accompaniment for the dancers, with whom he worked 
closely during the composition, but is complete in itself, with 
an overture, preludes to each act, and special “blackout music,” 
designed to carry on the dramatic conception between dange 
scenes. In addition to original thematic material, the Composer 
incorporated into the score a French folk song sung by the 
soldiers in the time of Joan of Arc; an ancient plain chant, 
“Tonus Peregrinus”; a “Te Deum” sung in the medieval per- 
iod, and a plain chant setting of Psalm 116. The seventy-fiye 
members of the Glee Club, clad in vestments and seated jp 
the first few rows of the auditorium facing the stage throughoy 
the performance, sang the words to these ancient songs as ag. 
companiment to some of the scenes in the dance-drama. 

Two distinct themes, both original with the composer, ar 
identified with’ Joan herself. For her “depressed theme” 
played when her plans for France go unheeded, the composer 
has inverted the notes used for her “success theme,” which 
announces musically her moments of triumph, such as when 
she finally persuades the weak and vacillating Dauphin to 
proceed to Reims to be crowned the true King of France. For 
the music, which is distinguished by unusual combinations of 
instruments, the organ is augmented by strings, woodwinds, 
and percussions. 
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After the overture, the dance-play opens with a short pro 
logue, dramatically spoken in complete darkness by the of 
stage narrator. The curtain rises on a wood near Domremy 
where Joan, clad in simple scarlet peasant dress, dances with 
her companions, all clad in varying shades of the same color, 
around the Tree of the Fairies. Thus is the audience intro- 
duced to Joan’s background. The dance is naive folk style, at 
companied by the Glee Club singing the old French folk tune, 
carried with stringed obligato. A somberly clad priest, moving 
in religious solemnity, enters, to exorcise the spot. Joan's 
companions follow him off and then, for the first time her 
“Voices,” represented only by a shaft of pure white light 
and a musical motif, appear. Joan dances her response, exe 
pressing amazement and doubt. With the second appearance of 
the “Voices,” Joan is bade by the spoken words of the nar 
rator to go to the succor of the King of France. Again she 
dances her response, indicating that she does not know how 
to lead men-at-arms. She is then directed to go to the hall d 
Robert de Baudricourt. She approaches de Baudricourt, who 
receives her roughly, dancing his skepticism. Only after she has 
converted many of his people to her cause does he consent 0 
aid her, outfitting her with men’s clothing and giving hera 
steed, agreeing to accompany her to the castle of the Dauphin 

The first act closes with the scene at court. Here’ the it 
trigue and conflicting politics in the decadent attendants # 
clearly revealed in the dancing. The weak Dauphin, und 
cided whether or not to receive The Maid, is pulled first ome 
way and then another, his pro-English minister, La Tremoille 
trying to persuade him not to receive her and Yolande, Queen 
of Sicily, his mother-in-law, representing the Lorraine-Anjol 
party, begging him to receive her. Joan enters as the Court 
assembles, her simple gray jerkin and hose in vivid contrast 
to the elegance of her surroundings. Unhesitatingly identifyimg) 
the Datuyphin, who has placed a courtier on his throne in order 
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to test her powers and himself rrngge | = the ae courtiers, 
she is granted audience with him. he ances her request, to 
allow her to g0 with an army to raise the seige of Orleans. 
He vacillates, but finally succumbs to her plea, and the first act 

5 on a note of triumph. ; 

Act II shifts to the seige of Orleans, introduced with a short 
dance passage between Joan and La Hire, a rough Captain in 
symbolic of the soldier of that day and in this 
instance adding the only comedy relief in an otherwise serious 
production. Joan persuades La Hire to give up swearing and 

0 to confession. : 4 : 

The battle scene opens. A single guard is seen, pacing the 
wall of the city, which runs diagonally forward from a back 
corner of the stage. As the battle rages outside the city, a 
throng of peasants gathers, and the guard reports events of 
the conflict. He describes to his listeners, who react in dance, 
the Maid in her white armor, leading the French forces to 
victory. As the stage is blacked out, the Glee Club sings a 
“Te Deum.” 

Further triumphs for Joan follow, and after a stirring scene 
with the Dauphin and La Tremoille, in which Joan wins out, 
the coronation focuses the attention of the players and the 
spectators. Led by the Archbishop, the coronation procession 
enters from the wings, and winds slowly across the stage and 
up the steps leading to the Cathedral, in dance movement. 
Elaborate costumes of those attending give distinct contrast to 
the crowd of poorly clad villagers kneeling as they pass. Then 
the voices of the choir are heard, raised in a joyful Alleluia, 
signifying the crowning of the Dauphin as the true King of 
France. 

But as the third act opens, Joan is no longer in favor with 
the weak and vacillating Dauphin. This time, in spite of 
Joan’s pleas that he let her lead his forces on to further vic- 
tories, he follows the advice of La Tremoille. They leave, 
and Joan dances her resignation, figuratively placing: her 
armor on the altar and planning to return home to her former 
simple, peasant existence. 

Then comes the tragic climax of the play—the trial scene. 
Black-clad figures, all of them inimical to The Maid, led by 
the diabolical Bishop of Beauvais, sit formally in grotesque 
poses as she is brought into the court room. The Maid is in- 
dicted, and returned to her cell. 

While she is in her cell, some of the judges enter, and ex- 
hort her to piety. Having faith in her divine appointment as 
the saviour of France, Joan refuses to recant, until, in a mo- 
ment of weakness, she does so after the Court has convened, 
She retracts, however, is avowed excommunicate, and leaves the 
court to go to her doom. Suddenly, a white.light shines on the 
humble bench where The Maid had sat for the verdict and 
sentence. Heavenly voices are raised in song, the music swells, 
and the curtain falls. 

Actual work on this performance, which brought into col- 
laboration so many individuals and departments in the college, 
began last spring immediately after the 1943 recital. Main roles 
were cast, full members of the Dance Group being assigned their 
parts, and during the summer holiday, each dancer did parallel 
reading, not only background reading on Joan and her cen- 
tury, but specialized study on the main characters to be danced. 
Early in the fall, when the 1943-44 session began, dancers 
Started their composition, after plans for the complete per- 
formance had been outlined for them by the dance instructor. 
When rehearsals started, the composer of the music began his 
scoring. When the score was completed and orchestrated, the 
Chamber Music Group learned it. A member of the English 
department wrote a libretto, which was incorporated into the 
Printed programs; the stage crew, all members of the Sock and 
Buskin dramatic: club, began on their plans for staging and 
lighting. By far the most ambitious performance ever attempted 
by the Dance Group, the finished product made an important 
contribution to dance interpretation at the college and proved 
that dance, handled with an eye to dramatic value, is effective 
theatre, .  Exrzaseta Ex.iort 

Randolph-Macon Women’s College 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 











Ty to an unusually great demand for the October, 1943, 
Journal, our supply of this issue has been completely ex- 
hausted. If any of our members have a copy in fairly good 
condition for which they have no further use, we will appre- 
ciate having it sent to the Washington office of the Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. Postage 
will be forwarded on request. 
“ek ae 
‘T= American Congress of Physical Therapy will hold its 
twenty-third annual scientific and clinical session Septem- 
ber 6, 7, 8, and 9 this year at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio. For information concerning the instruction course and 
program of the convention proper, address the American Con- 
gress of Physical Therapy, 30 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 2, Illinois. 
* * * 
| + gemchaberan of summer camps and playgrounds will en- 
courage boys and girls to continue their War Savings 
through the summer if they: (1) set up a War Savings Com- 
mittee of counsellors and children to plan and carry through 
publicity, War Bond sales goals, ralligs, plays; (2) sell stamps 
at strategic spots as continuously as possible, but not less than 
one day a week; (3) help children date their Stamp albums for 
planned War Stamp purchases; (4) earn the right to fly the 
SCHOOLS AT WAR flag; (5) form study groups to learn 
the why’s of War Savings. 

Free song sheets, plays, posters and other useful materials 
are available from your State War Finance Office. For the ad- 
dress consult any bank or post office. 

* ok 

HE American Association of Teachers Colleges in con- 

junction with the National Safety Council, recognizing tha 
safety education must be stenned mm during the war, have 
pooled their resources in a study to discover just what teachers’ 
colleges should do to prenare teachers for safetv eduration.re- 
sponsibility. Fifty member colleges in twenrtv-eieht states 
agreed to help in the preparation of a auestionnaire to be 
used in determining the status of safety education in the mem- 
ber colleges. The questionnaire is at present being revised in 
the light of the summer experience on the 50 campuses. When 
completed, it will be circulated to the entire membership. A 
report of the status of safety education based on this question- 
naire should be ready in ‘the near future. 

x ok Ok 
| ined our April issue the American Camping Association is 
listed in error as being in Minneapolis, Minnesota, whereas 
the national office is at 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
. x ok 

RITAIN’S hardy wild rose has been found to be one 

of the richest known sources of Vitamin C which pro- 
tects jagainst scurvy, promotes healing lof fractures and 
wounds, and is useful in the treatment of some kinds of 
anemia. In 1943 a 500-ton harvest equalled the Vitamin C 
content of 250,000 oranges. 

x Ok Ok 
“FIGURE It Out” is the name of the new musical comedy 
on the evils of inflation and the answering challenge of 
the War Bond program. Complete kits for producing it may 
be obtained on request from the Education Section, War 
Finance Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Washington 
2, Dx &. 
* * * 
HE Representative Assembly of the National Education 
Association will meet July 4-7 in Pittsburgh at the Hotel 
William Penn. 
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Additional Summer 
Session Announcements 











HE School of Education, New York University, announces 
its Summer Session July 3-August 11 with workshops in 
physical education, health education and recreation. The Sum- 
mer Session will be held at the New York University Camp at 
Lake Sebago. For further information write Dr. Jay B. Nash, 
School of Education, New York University, New York City 3. 


* * * 


WO special courses of interest to school people affording 
an opportunity for timely, specialized training will be 
presented at the Seventh National Institute for Wartime 
Traffic Training, Evanston, Illinois, June 19-30. One is an 
administrator's and high school instructor’s course in driver 
training to be presented during the second week of the Insti- 
tute, June 26-30, by Professor Amos E. Neyhart, Road Train- 
ing Consultant, American Automobile Association. The sec- 
ond is an administrator’s and instructor’s course in training 
school bus drivers, also to be presented during the second 
week of the Institute by Norman Key, Educator-Consultant, 
American Automobile Association. For more information write 
the American Automobile Association, Pennsylvania Avenue 
at 17th Street, Washington, D. C. 
x Ok Ox 
oe University of California will offer two summer ses- 
sions this year. One, a six-week session, July 3-August 
11, will include, courses in methods, organization, administra- 
tion, problems in curriculum construction, tests and measure- 
ments in physical education, advanced corrective physical 
education, graduate seminars in health and physical educa- 
tion, and a special new workshop in coordinating health and 
physical fitness in public schools. The second is a three-week 
session, August 14-September 1, and will feature two intensive 
workshops: one in the field of body mechanics by Dr. Metheny 
during the morning hours, and one in junior Red Cross activ- 
ities for public schools in the afternoon hours, conducted by 
officials of the American Red Cross. For further details write 
the Division of Health and Physical Education, University of 
Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
* * * 
ye Virginia University will offer graduate courses this 
summer in the following areas: organization and ad- 
ministration, research and measurement, health and safety edu- 
cation, and physical education and recreation. The first term 
is June 5-July 14, and the second term is July 17-August 31. 
For more information address the Office of the Dean, School 
of Physical Education and Athletics, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
2 & 
IFE CAMPS, Inc., will offer advanced courses in profes- 
sional leadership in camping education during the camping 
session, July 7-August 18. Graduate credit will be offered by 
New York University to the extent of 6 points. For further 
details write to L. B. Sharpe, Executive Director, National 
Camp, Life Camps, Inc., Room 806, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York City 20. 
x ok x 
EXAS State College for Women announces its summer 
session, June 7-July 19, July 20-September 2. Among the 
courses to be offered are Sports, Recreation, Camping and 
Outing, Therapy—Health Education, Aquatics, Dance, Health 
and Physical Education for the Elementary School. These 
have been planned with an emphasis upon preparation for 
meeting wartime and postwar problems. 


address the Department of Health, Physical Education, and 






For further details . 





Recreation, Texas State College 
T. S. C. W. Station, Denton, Texas. 
* * * 

ADDITION to the summer session course listed in 
May Journal at the University of Cincinnati, the follo . 
will be given: Public Hygiene, Physiological and Psycholog; 
Aspects of Mental Hygiene, The School Health Progaatll 
Wartime, Safety Education in the Public Schools, Or Mh 
tion and Administration of Physical and Health Fava : 
Write the Department of Physical and Health Education, Upi 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Oho. Pa 
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Post-war Aquatic Programs 
(Continued from Page 305) 


servers, rafts, jackets, rubber boats, etc.) abandon. 
ship drills, methods of swimming through rough water 
and congested areas, swimming with parts of the bod 
immobilized, the utilization of debris, articles of cloth 
ing, etc., for support, methods of treatment for ex. 
posure and injury at sea, improved styles of under. 
water swimming, swimming in groups for safety from 
predatory fish, swimming through oil and fire, swim. 
ming through rip tides, undertows, and currents and 
other items related to situations apt to occur in or on 
the water have received a varying amount of emphasis 
in time of war. 

Out of this ferment of ideas and flood of literature 
with reference to the present need for preparing men 
for the tasks encountered in an aquatic war, some key 
ideas about the relationship to the programs of the 
future are emerging and crystallizing. Some of thes 
concepts concerning the nature of postwar aquatic 
programs are receiving hostage in the minds of emi- 
nent aquatic authorities. Among these key ideas js 
the obvious truth that certain areas within the objer- 
tives of warfare aquatics and postwar programs are 
indivisible and that such objectives will condition sub- 
sequent programs. 

There is a growing belief that new-found objectives 
will result in the change of the status quo of prewar 
days and that much of these present war experiences 
will serve to produce a transition to other values. The 
present conflict is seen to be an episode in the transi- 
tion of a greater stimulation to thought leading toa 
reevaluation of objectives within aquatic programs 
and, indeed, into broader areas within the genera 
field of physical education. This transition represents 
a challenge to the thinking of men and can be met best 
by applying the principle of practicalization utilizing 
those values considered to meet certain minimum 
standards. Meanwhile the collaboration of wartime 
programs should carry over into the postwar period 
and be adapted to the needs and governance of a peace 
time world. 


T HE thinking of aquatic leaders may be categoried 
into various schools of thought. In the first plate 
there are those who believe that the pendulum may 
swing back to those strict areas of prewar days antic 
pating a return to normalcy and the status quo of 4 
bygone era. This may be thought of as a narrow phase 
of thinking governed by the anticipation of a firm be 
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- fief in restoration of values adapted to a peaceful and 


civilian life but misguided by a lack of foresight in 
realizing the benefit from subsequent experiences. A 
second school believes that those values determined in 
rewar years merit their former place but should be 
conditioned by newly discovered values arising from 

rience encountered in the years of war and prepa- 
ration for the tasks of war. The third group will ad- 
yocate the expanding and intensifying of postwar pro- 

4s whose content will mitigate prewar educational 
objectives and educational technique in lieu of an all- 
out practicalization process. 

Planning for postwar programs of an aquatic na- 
ture may be characterized by more or less common 
assumptions : 

|, The expansion and intensification of service pro- 
grams prompted by such service agencies as the 
American Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A. and the Boy 
Scouts, and city and state departments of recreation, 
with a resultant increase in the amount of leadership 
of a voluntary nature. 

2. A greater recognition for standards of aquatic 
leadership ; the advancement of professional leadership 
and programs ; the development of more aquatic posi- 
tions of a higher grade; a marked differentiation be- 


tween professional teachers of aquatics and laymen 


giving services on a voluntary basis. Such a move- 
ment, started by the National Committee on Aquatic 
Leadership of the A.A.H.P.E.R., should receive great 


impetus. 

3. The possibility of government aids and controls; 
the subsidization by government funds for construction 
of facilities and location in needed areas; the additional 
servicing of programs with government-compensated 
leadership. 

4. The influx of a greater number of skills of a 
utilitarian value into postwar programs of a humani- 
farian nature; the encroachment of biological on the 
educational objectives and a de-emphasis on educa- 
tional technique in activity programs. 

5. Decreased emphasis on socio-recreative objec- 
tives. 

6. The exudation of a great amount of aquatic pro- 
gram literature representing attempts at readjustment 
to a postwar world. 

7. The uniformity of program content and the uni- 
versal acceptance of standards of performance for the 
various classes of swimmers. 

8. A greater attempt to educate the general public 
as to the newer values inherent within the activity. 

9. A more thorough and comprehensive program 
for the large percentage of individuals falling within 
the intermediate range. 

, 10. An effort to reach greater numbers of indi- 
viduals within the elementary and high school levels. 

Il. Recognition for the need of compulsory attend- 
ance in aquatic programs for all students in educa- 
tonal institutions. 

The resolutions adopted -by the General Policies 
Committee of the American Association for Health, 
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Menstruation 


The Tampax Manual Takes the Affirmative Side 


Send for It Today. 


With vacations right ahead your students will wel- 
come the statement in the Tampax Manual that 
swimming és permissible during the menstrual 
period. Why not send for this Manual “‘Menstru- 
ation—Its Purpose, Function and Care’’? Cover- 
ing as it does so many subjects of value to girls, 
you should find it a real help in physiological instruction. 





Students’ Question-and-Answer Folders are also 
available—one for every girl. These folders take 
up the Tampax method of sanitary protection 
point by point, icaving the final yes-or-no de- 
cision to the reader. 


Tampax is made of highly absorbent cotton compressed in 
applicators for daintiness and efficiency. Perfected by a 
doctor on the principle of internal absorption, Tampax 
needs no external pad or supporting belt. With Tampax 

there is no bulk to show and 






este swimming may be enjoyed with- 
= ee || out danger of offense. In fact, 
ciesion with Tampax you can free your- 

- ee Fae od OF self from many of the restrictions 


associated with the periodic days. 
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USE COUPON TODAY 








JH-64-R 
TAMPAX Incorporated 

: 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 

Please send me the following quantities of material: 

( ) Teachers’ Manuals 

( ) Samples of the 3 sizes—Regular, Junior and Super 
( ) Students’ Question & Answer Folders 
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Physical Education, and Recreation, in regard to the 
necessity for increased attention to instruction and the 
provision of additional suitable facilities has served as 
a keynote for such planning. 


No postwar planning however, can be produced to 
its optimum extent unless such planning be developed 
before mutual recriminations and cynicisms paralyze 
common action. 


The scene reveals a host of problems, many pro- 
posals and programs, but few clear-cut blueprints or 
fully matured plans for a postwar world. 
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Developing Citizenship 
(Continued from Page 311) 


them to seek thrills through experiences that are so- 
cially disapproved. Over 3,000 children have been 
taught to swim since the pool was completed in 1938. 
Until the gasoline shortage, parents were sending their 
children as far as 25 miles each day to receive the in- 
' struction. During the 1944 season the University of 
North Carolina had one of the finest swimming teams 
in the nation. Several national records were broken. 
Defeated, among others, was the strong Naval Acad- 
emy team. Three members of the University’s varsity 





Point, | 


squad were from the town of Chapel Hill; all of th 
started swimming in the summer program when they 
were children. 

Children between the ages of 3 and 17 are eligible 
to participate, and it is surprising the number who die 
able to pass the Beginner’s Swimming Test before 
entering grade school. Teachers in the early grades 
of the Chapel Hill High School feel that swimm; 
helps because it gives a youngster confidence. He 
knows that he can do something and do it well. Algy 
it is believed that problems for every individual relate 
to the responses he makes and the experiences he has 
had. Health habits are dependent upon laws of habjt 
formation. It has been observed that children who 
participate in this program and who go through the 
hygienic procedures that have been described in this 
article, such as the proper use of the bathing suits, 
towels, toilet facilities, showers, etc., have acquired 
some desirable personal hygiene habits. This s'gnifigs 
the fact that the experiences have become alive ‘y 
human behavior. d 
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Body Mechanics 


(Continued from Page 304) 





vital organs and the effect of different postures and | 
activities upon their functions. Demonstrations gf 
good and poor body mechanics were presented with 
a girl dressed in bathing shorts and with spine marked, 
so that the class could clearly evaluate the various 
positions assumed. This method of demonstration 
seemed to impress the class far more than any other 
demonstrations -or discussions presented. 


An attempt to carry good habits of body mechanics 
to other classrooms was made by the use of posters, 
a plumb line hanging in each room to serve as a fe 
minder, and correlation with other subjects. Correla- 
tion was obtained in spelling and writing class by 
learning to spell some of the anatomical terms used 
and by copying a poem on posture. This increased 
the interest of other teachers, parents, and the boys 
in the class. 

With this group,’ improvement was also in direct 
correlation with interest, but much more improvement 
was obtained with the class than with the club group. 
Every girl in this class showed some improvement, 
but some in the club did not. Figure 2 shows a typical 
case study of this group. 

It is concluded that the direct method of teaching 
good body mechanics, with emphasis on habit forma 
tion, is more effective as a classroom unit than as @ 
club procedure for girls of the elementary school age, 


Results Obtained With a Unit for Third- 


Grade Boys and Girls 


It now seemed desirable to discover what results 
could be obtained with boys in the elementary schook 
The third-grade class was chosen because this was) 
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highest grade in the school in which the boys 

‘rls had their physical education class together. 
The inclusion of the girls served as a comparison with 
results of the direct method with older girls. 


Most writers state that girls at all ages have poorer 
ore # body mechanics than boys. The examinations of the 
des oups used for this unit proved this to be false. The 
ing J postural deviations of boys in this age-group are just 
He | 4s numerous and are of the same type as those of the 
Iso, ‘ls, Deviations noted were forward head, increased 
late } jymbar curve and angle of pelvic tilt, prominent ab- 
has domen, hyperextended knees, and flattened chest. 


abit The indirect method of teaching is based upon the 
vho § fact that the body mechanics of an individual bears 
the § , direct relationship to his muscular strength. Various 
this investigations have shown that individuals making 
its, high scores on strength tests also have a tendency 
tél § toward good body mechanics and vice versa. We know 
ifs that in normal children the development and hardness 
' & of the bones bears a direct relation to activity. Con- 
@ 7 sequently, the relative perfection of body mechanics 
depends to a great extent upon muscular development, 
which is in turn dependent upon activity. However, 
incorrect or inappropriate exercises may be injurious 
to the individual just as are incorrectly planned or im- 
properly consumed meals. Using this background of 
knowledge, exercises designed to strengthen the ob- 
viously weak muscle groups were taught in class and 
their use at home was encouraged. Most of the 
exercises used were of the game or stunt type 


ke recommended by the outstanding workers in this 
10uS field: 1,2,3,4,5,9 
tion 


ther Animal stunts: duck waddle, caterpillar, elephant walk, 
monkey walk, rabbit hop, frog hop. 

; Marble games played with toes. 

ics Walking with a book on the head. 








and 


vith 


ters, Walking a balance beam. 
Te- Indian—walking a straight line with head held high. 
-ela- Growing—stretching for measuring contest lying down, sit- 
b ting, and standing. 
y Rowing a boat. (Imaginary) 
ised Windmill exercise—sitting and standing. 
ased Tip-toe walk to music. 
DOYS The Shoemaker’s dance done first in sitting position to 
control the lumbar curve, then in standing position. 
| Jack-in-the-box. 
rect Wicket Walk. 
nent Twister—long sitting, hands on hips, trunk twisting. 
oup. Hot sticks—a new game designed by the writer. Players 


an walk around circle to music. One in every five or six players 
2 has a wand, which is held in both hands, palms down, passed 
vical over head to a full-arm extension behind the back (taking 

care not to arch the back). Wand is then taken by next 
ning : player and passed on in the same manner. The player hold- 

ing the wand when the music stops is out of the game. Each 
ma- time the music stops it is necessary to take one wand out of 
as a the game also. The last player remaining standing is the 
age. winner, 


“ae games and stunts of this type as used by Carver’ and 
ein. 





The element of stunt competition was used in all 
of these exercises to encourage perfection of skill. 
Individuals were placed on teams according to their 
performance. This served as a strong stimulus and 
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also as an aid in teaching. Members of the poorest 
team were given more attention and assistance than 
those on the more skilled teams. 


As would be expected in any attempt to develop 
skill, various degrees of improvement were shown, 
some outstanding, some negligible. Sex is not a con- 
trolling factor in the ability to improve at this age. 
Figure 3 shows a typical case study of a girl in this 
group. Figure 4 shows a typical case study of a boy 
in this group. 

It is concluded that boys and girls of the lower 
‘elementary school age show some improvement in 
body mechanics with the indirect method of teaching 
(with emphasis on exercises designed to strengthen 
weak muscle groups). As would be expected, the 
carryover value was much lower than with the indi- 
rect method as measured in habits of sitting, standing, 
and walking. The carryover was greater, however, in 
performance of other skills as running, dancing, game 
skills, and other stunts. Thus, this method gives de- 
sirable but not completely satisfactory results. 


Results Obtained With a Combination of Methods 
for the Primary Grades 

Both the indirect and direct methods of teaching 
good body mechanics on the elementary school level 
gave desirable but not entirely satisfactory results. 
The desire to discover what could be done with a 
combination of the two methods and also with the 
youngest children in school prompted this study. 

All of the children in the first and second grades 
were examined and photographed as in the previous 
studies. All instruction given during the health and 
physical education period of thirty minutes daily, was 
devoted to improvement of body mechanics. An at- 
tempt was made to instill into these groups the atti- 
tude that all exercises, games, and dances were done 
for the purpose of strengthening muscles to improve 
body mechanics. Pleasure in the game and joy of 
dancing appeared to be enhanced rather than sacrificed 
by this attitude. Children, even at this early age, 
show a tremendous increase in interest when given a 
logical reason for the things they are asked to do. A 
simple explanation of anatomy and physiology was 
presented to the groups in order to give them some 
understanding of how the body works and how the 
exercises would help them. The same subject matter 
used for the fourth-grade girls was used for these 
groups but the vocabulary was simplified considerably 
and more repetition and demonstration were included. 

The fundamental exercises used are described brief- 
ly as follows: 

1. Hook lying position: 
(3) neck firm. 

a. Abdominal contraction and relaxation. 


(1) arms at side, (2) hip firm, 


b. Diaphragmatic breathing. 

c. Lower-back flattening. 

d. Alternate knee extension and flexion. 

e. Alternate knee bend to chest. 

f. Raising hips off floor. 

g. Rising to hook sitting with strong pull on knees to 


straighten lower back. 


h. Pelvic rotation. 
2. Balance sitting position: (1) hands on knees (2) 
firm, (3) neck firm, (4) head firm. (This position is si 
with soles of feet together, knees turned outward.) ving 


a. Spinal extension by stretching upward, taking 
to get a spinal extension and not a chest lift with arched bet 
Signal: “stretch,” “relax,” gradually 


, increasing length 
stretch period and decreasing length of relaxatio 


b. Rocking sideways while maintaining spinal extens 

c. “Opening flowers.” Arms extended over head we 
trunk relaxed, then as arms drop slowly to side, spine js 
tended for intercostal stretch. 

d. Intercostal stretch against resistance. Helper stands 
with side of leg firm against back of partner and holds 
partner’s hands at full extension over head. Partner then 
pulls down against resistance. Partner and helper must be 
of approximately equal strength to get an equal pull, ang 
elbows of partner must be kept well to side to insure use of 
intercostal muscles rather than shoulder muscles. 

3. Hook sitting position: (1) arms at sides, (2) knee 
grasp, (3) ankle grasp. 

a. Stretch and relax. 


M period, 


ex. 








b. Knee pull to chest, using hands. 

c. Alternate knee and hip extension and flexion, Pulling 
flexed knee forcibly to chest with hands. 

d. Alternate knee and hip extension and flexion, pulling 
flexed knee forcibly to chest without hands. 

e. “Rocking chair.” Rocking backward until toes tough 
floor overhead and returning to sitting position. 


Teaching with this group progressed from such 
fundamental exercises to application of good positions 
in games and stunts, and to general good habit forme 
tion. The games and stunts were of the same typ 
as those used with the third grade, with the above 
mentioned attitude added as a background and 4 
knowledge of enough anatomy and physiology to give 
an understanding and appreciation on the child’s level 
of the purpose of these activities. 


It is necessary to realize that poor body mechanics 
may be caused by any of a number of factors. These 
may be physical, environmental, or emotional, or a 
combination of such influences. Consequently, an at- 
tempt was made to take into consideration, and to 
improve as far as possible, all of these influences that 
could possibly be reached. A few chairs and seats 
were changed in the room occupied by one group @ 
these children during the majority of their stay a 
school. New and better chairs were out of the ques 
tion. Any changes whatsoever were out of the ques 
tion for the other group. The old chairs were net 
adjustable and were arranged so that all light fel 
over the right shoulder. Measurements on an average 
day showed less than one foot candle of light on the 
majority of desks. Thus, lighting was inadequate and 
could not be improved. Angling of the seats atid 
painting of the walls was not permitted. Teacher 
example in body mechanics was very poor. The chil 
dren were quite conscious of many of these limitations 
Some improvements in home conditions were obtainel 
through home visits and other contacts with parenls 
and through child influence in the home. 

Results obtained with this system of teaching boty 
mechanics are as satisfactory as can be expected with 
out control of the school and home environrentd 
influences, nutrition, parent and teacher example 
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attitude, and other influential factors. Figure 5 shows 
a typical case study of a girl in this group. Figure 6 
shows typical case study of a boy in this group. 

No attempt was made with any of the groups taught 
to correct lateral curvatures, other than calling atten- 
jon to bad habits of holding a shoulder high, sitting 
on one foot, carrying too heavy a load of books on 
one arm, riding a scooter or one skate, and others. 
Almost all functional curvatures decreased or disap- 

ared entirely. 

It is concluded that a combination of the direct and 
indirect methods of teaching good body mechanics in 
the elementary school gives more satisfactory results 
than either method alone. Results obtained with a 
combination of the two methods were the most satis- 
factory obtained in experimental teaching in body 
mechanics at this age-level. 


Conclusions 

The attitude has been developed that good body 
mechanics is the foundation of good health and of all 
beneficial physical activity and that any physical ac- 
tivity based upon poor body mechanical principles is 
harmful to the body. (Good body mechanics is a skill 
dependent upon the development of a sense of muscle 
balance and coordination, and, just as any other skill, 
is easily mastered by some in a few trials, requires 
hours of patient practice for the majority, and is never 
mastered by a few. 

For progressive development of good body me- 
chanics, it is necessary to begin training as soon as 
the child enters school, using -specific exercises for 
the weak muscle groups, games and stunts for interest 
and enjoyment, and developing at the same time 
wholesome attitudes toward good habit formation in 
body mechanics for carryover value. Inclusion of a 
working knowledge and understanding of some anat- 
omy and physiology is also essential. This type of 
training must of necessity be continued throughout 
the entire elementary level, and indeed should be con- 
sidered the basis of the elementary health and physical 
education program, and not supplementary to it. »« 
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The All-Round Program 
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A. If the “all-round” program has been inadequate, 
I should like to know: 

1. Whether inadequate facilities could be one reason. 
When we include household arts or manual training 
in a school curriculum, we usually provide the facil- 
ities required to carry on these activities. Elementary 
schools that offer these courses are provided with ade- 
quate equipment. How many of our elementary 
schools in which physical education is required have 
gymnasia or playfields? How many secondary schools 
do you know that have no outdoor play space? 

2. Whether class overload could be a reason? Forty 
is considered a large group in an academic class in 
the Milwaukee schools. We may have classes of eighty 
or a hundred in the physical education department. 
Yet we are supposed to be teaching children, too. 

3. Whether poor health and medical examinations 
or none at all could be a contributing cause? 

4. Whether lack of time to do the job might not 
be a reason? We know from our physiology that 
every child needs several hours of physical activity 
every day depending upon his stage of growth and 
development; yet we must do our job in anywhere 
from one 45-minute period per week upward to a 
period per day, and almost half of that time is con- 
sumed in dressing, showering, etc. 

5. Whether the fact that our program is not recog- 
nized by many general educators might not be a con- 
tributing factor? Physical education is not accepted 
for credit for college entrance* ; it is granted only half 
of the usual academic credit toward high school gradu- 
ation. Our students recognize this and then question 
the importance of the work. I have had girls say, 
“All this work for just a quarter credit?” 

B. If the “all-round” program has been inadequate, 
what part of this is the fault of the physical educator? 

1. What have we done for physical education in 
our own school situation? Have we taken the leader- 
ship and offered our assistance to administrators not 
only in physical education but with those problems 
where physical education could provide an answer? 
Have we been able to present a sound philosophy of 
physical education to our superintendent or principal? 
_ Have we presented him with a curriculum based on 

this philosophy? Do other teachers know the import- 
ance of physical education? 

2. Have we used our facilities and time to maxi- 


* High school physical education is now offered for credit 
at the University of Tlinois. 





mum? Is everyone busy all of the time? Is 


“fooling around,” lack of discipline and order? ~ 


we take too much class time in organizing our 
ities? Is our work planned before the class Period? 
Do students share in the planning? Have we sea 
our students as assistants? Are they trained? A 
they prepared for each class period? : 


actiy. 


3. Is what we offer important enough to the crow 


and development of the child so that it is so reg 
nized? How else can we expect credit to be givent 
What is our proof that the child is learning something? 
Are our tests adequate? Do we use the results tp 
advantage? Have we adequate systems of records? 
Do students know what they mean? Does the child: 
know why he is being taught certain activities? }, 
there a goal for him? Are children made-to wor 
hard enough so that they feel the work is important? 
Are there standards set for the individual? Ate 
knowledges and skills considered important or are 
they just considered incidental? 

4. Is the activity chosen and conducted on a basis 
of student interest, stage of growth and development 
etc.? Do many of our students hate physical educg. 
tron because they are just one of a mass being put 
through a series of exercises which have no meaning 


for them and which they cannot do adequately in | 


many cases? Are we, therefore, responsible for de 
veloping and fostering a feeling of inadequacy anda 
dislike of activity which forever more will hang over 
the heads of these youngsters? We know that in the 
“all-round” program of activity there are certain im 
portant concomitants such. as social growth, person- 
ality development, and the like, yet they result only 
when the activities are handled on an educational 
basis. The mental hygiene values of physical educe- 
tion cannot be overemphasized in discussing wartime 
needs; yet unless we take into account the emotional 
and mental life of the child, we may be doing more 
harm than good. 


In closing cannot we agree on this: The war has 
focused our attention on the physical fitness of the 
nation. That fitness is the responsibility of many 
agencies—the home, the school, and the community 
with all of its health agencies. The war is also te 
sponsible for many of the developing social evils 
which are evident in a rise of juvenile delinquency, 
in mental breakdowns, in strikes, in black markets, ett. 


The first barrage of statistics to reach us and cause” 


us alarm were those of the defects and deficiencies d 
army inductees, and they were concerned with the 
physical end of the situation in the main. Our atter 
tion as physical educators was turned toward them 
immediately because we deal with physical activities 

But we have since then begun to recall that physical 
fitness is only a part of total fitness and that the armed 
forces and industry need “totally fit” men and womel. 


We are beginning to recall, too, that physical fitness 


is only part of physical education as we know it. We 
are also beginning to recall that physical fitness #8 
partly of the spirit, partly mental. Tom Harmon 
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never have come back twice without this spirit, 

without this total fitness that has turned the tables 
ies. 

gal ‘ob, then, can be nothing but “all-round”! We 
can stress conditioning and the teaching of war skills 
to the boys about to enter the service without sacrific- 
ing our professional integrity because, at. the moment, 
that is a specific need for these students. Only, in the 
rocess of conditioning, we must always remember 
that we are dealing with boys as individuals and per- 
sons whose needs include many other things, too. I 


| don't think that we can justify taking a group of high 





F school or college girls out on snow-covered fields and 


putting them through mass calisthenics. Some of our 
students need more activity, but I have girls who are 
so overstimulated that I am certain their activity 
should be cut in favor of rest. 

I shall finish by throwing a question right back to 
you who are planning your own program. Is there a 


' better program than the “all-round” program of phys- 


ical education to meet wartime demands? mea 


Synchronized Swimming 
(Continued from Page 320) 





All dolphin: they come up as they were at the 
end of Figure III, except that 4 and 8 are facing, and 
| and 5 are facing; 2 and 3 are facing the left side 
of the pool and 6 and 7 are facing the right side; 12 
measures. (Diagram 10). 


FicgurE V 

All swim the same strokes as in the preceding figure 
with numbers 4 and 8 swimming toward each other, 
numbers 1 and 5 doing likewise. At the same time 
2 and 3 swim toward the left side of the pool while 
6 and 7 swim toward the right side. Now couples 4 
and 8, 1 and 5 have met, and couples 2 and 3, 6 and 7 
have moved away from each other and are on their 
backs, feet toward center; 4 measures. (Diagram 11). 

All dolphin: they come up in a single circle so that 
every other one is facing in the opposite direction as 
for a grand right and left; 8 measures. (Diagram 12). 
Nos. 1, 6, 8, 3 facing counterclockwise; Nios. 5, 7, 4, 
2 facing clockwise. 


Ficure VI 
Starting right all swim three crawl strokes, passing 
the first person right, meet the second person but do 
not pass; instead all do a side scull, each one making 
a circle to the left (right arm overhead) ; 12 measures. 
(Diagram 13). Tread, facing partner; 4 measures. 
Repeat the figure, going in the same direction. Finish 
in a single circle all facing inward; 12 measures. 
Ficure VII 
Tread for 2 measures. On the third measure, all 
do a foot-first dolphin, come up on backs, scull to- 
ward the center until feet are touching in center. Hold 
Position until end of the music. (Diagram 14). 
_ The following are descriptions of specific skills men- 
tioned in the preceding routine: 
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Dolphin.*—From a back floating position, lower the 
head and arms backward; at the same time arch the 
back and pull the arms toward the head until the body 
has completed a circle. It is like a backward somer- 
sault in a layout position. Be sure to go deep, keep 
the legs together, and retain the arched position. 

Side Scull.*—Lie on the side with body arched and 
extended, top arm extended overhead parallel to the 
water, palm down, arm resting on ear. Head is under 
the water. The underneath arm sculls the body 
around, making a circle. 

Spiral Crawl.*—Continuous alternation of one crawl 
stroke with one back crawl, turning as the stroke is 
made. 

Foot-First Dolphin.*—From_back-floating position, 
hands at hips, scull feet first, drop legs, and make a 
complete circle under water feet first. Continue to 
scull hard, and be sure to keep the back arched until 
the body has returned to the surface of the water 
again. »« 





erm 
*This is described in Rhythmic Swimming by Katharine 
Curtis and in the A.A.U. Official Swimming Handbook. 
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Offstage - the dance 


’ (Continued from Page 317) 





form fifty, per cent of the lesson. They cover every 
muscle group in an infinity of movements, in as many 
varied presentations, and leave the teacher scope for 
her own personal arrangements. 

If you never teach a jot of composition, you will 
use the skills. They do everything. They’ve assembled 
the virtues of all previous methods. 

The writer still does and will continue to support 
the ballet heartily, but educationally, the modern dance 
fits in with all other aims of our educational system, 
while the ballet remains a delightful show-piece, es- 
sentially for stage performance. 

“But,” you say, “That music!’ Consider the un- 
suitability of going about our modern rounds in the 
voluminous gowns of the French court. Even as they 
are unfitting to the activities of 1944, so the move- 
ments and music of the classics ill befit the dance ex- 
pression of our time. The raucous rounds of a busy 
city have a melody of their own, actually dissonance 
indeed, but with a weird satisfaction. If then, we 
would express modernly, we must accompany with 
suitable sound. Just as we cannot cling to a charming 
dream, so we must not cling to the mediaeval. The 
skyscraper, the modern apartment house have un- 
doubted symmetry, and a tense beauty of form, but 
how out of place would be a Gothic entrance! Again, 
when we ride the Empire State Express, and plum- 
met in airliners from land to land in the course of a 
few short hours, our thought lines tend to the stream- 
lined. This carries over into our music, as well as 
into our movement patterns, even as the tulle ruffle 
is supplanted by the more up to date in costume. Make 
yourselves associates of Prokofieff, Tensman, Gersh- 





win, Ravel, Windsberger, and the army of mod 
braves who have dared to attempt putting into » 
the musical sound lines of our age, from Syncope 
to the lullaby. Ofttimes, dance to music, but renal 
ber that there are many ways of expression—poetn, 
song, percussion, and even the physical, rhythmic bal 
of a movement alone. Sometimes study the music and 
dance forms evolving from it. Sometimes dance some. 
thing you have yearned to express, and have the ac. 
companiment accord with you. (Have You never 
stamped your foot or jumped for joy?) A sympa- 
thetic pianist, with imagination, vision, and enthusiasm 
will be priceless. 


If you have been one of the army of skeptics, gp 
investigate the dance of our day, as it is truly meant 
If you merely go and witness a performance you may 
remain a cynic, but if you go to the right sources, the 
writer believes, you will be held fascinated by. the 
possibilities of the modern movement. 


Should you enter upon a course of practice you may 
shed tears, and even lay out your case to pack fy 
home, but you'll not go. You'll be at the next class 
like the moth at the candle. Even if you never tea) 
it, you will be a more tolerant person, with a broade 
outlook and you will feel ever so much more righteoys 
in that subconscious mind of yours if you have made 
of yourself a special investigator of the modern dane 
just once. rT 





Golf 


(Continued from Page 308) 


almost entirely. To show the breadth of the field, it 
may be of interest to enumerate the classes into which 
this library is divided. They are: history and earl 
references, anthologies, biography and reminiscences, 
instruction, rules, forms, architecture and greenkeep- 
ing, annuals, periodicals, societies and clubs, tourna 
ments, poetry, fiction and humor, pictures and car 
toons, foreign languages, personalia, parts of book 
on sports or other subjects, articles in other-than-gol 
periodicals, and a miscellaneous section which include 
various curios, music, trophies and ornaments, patents, 
etc. The museum material comprises several classes 
of clubs, bags, balls, tees, instruction devices, mam 
facturing processes and implements, and miscellaneous 
accessories and curios. 


One Central Collection or Several Independent 
Ones? 


It has been proposed that a centralized national 
library or museum devoted to golf would he desirable 
It could be very comprehensive and might embratt 
It would be of broal 
On the 


most of the available material. 
interest to many people who could visit it. 
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other hand, it could not include everything becatst 
owners of rare items might not be willing to dispot 
of them. Several independent golf museums or libratié 
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* 
3 different parts of the country would insure that a 
in 








centage of the entire population would be 
al ot a of 4 least one of them. The different ones 
mem. 4 could have their specialties so that interested people 
etry. J would visit more than one as opportunity offered. 
¢ beg | The condition would be similar to that of general 
ic and libraries, art galleries, and museums which are widely 
some. | distributed so as to meet the needs and desires of the 
he ac. | people in various localities and regions. However, it 

Neyer | would seem important that golf libraries and museums 
ympa. J of the larger scope should be in public institutions as 
Isiasm § far as possible so as to be permanent and not subject 

to loss upon the death of their owners. With the two 
large golf museums mow in New York and Virginia, 
CS do a . . . 

: there might. well be others in Chicago and California, 
neat, perhaps, preferably located in large endowed museums 
<a where they could have adequate space for their sep- 

arate identities and permanent maintenance and ex- 
Y the ‘ 

, pansion. mr 
a 
cK for ° ° 

cas, Teaching Tennis 
an (Continued from Page 323) 
hteous | should the teacher do. A brief classification would 
mate | include the lecture method, question and answer 
dane | method, demonstration method ,and what the writer 

« | calls the coaching-exercise method. All of these meth- 
ods should be used in coaching adults; however, the 
coaching-exercise method is especially recommended 
for young people. 

Common Problems in Teaching Tennis 
= Regardless of the teaching method used, experience 
eld, t} indicates that certain problems of learning tend to 
which } recur with considerable frequency ; therefore they must 
| eatly claim the immediate attention of the coach. 
rence; | ~=6The following general suggestions for dealing with 
nkeey J the individual are offered: 
ourn | ~=—Problem 1.—Lack of interest on the part of the 
d cat student. Suggestion: Review the student’s interests 
books and background and stress the association of other 
an-gol B sports, 
cludes Problem 2—Slow in grasping ideas—a slow learner. 
atenls # Suggestion: Don’t rush rate of learning. Try to find 
class interests that develop thinking. Review frequently. 
call Problem 3—A fast learner. A natural who learns 
faster than the normal speed of coaching. Suggestion: 
Speed up coverage and use this type of student for 
dent § ‘emonstration. These students become the leaders for 
groups of slow learners. This will maintain their in- 

: terest. 

ational 










Problem 4.—Difficulty in grasping ideas which are 
the basic principles of rhythmic muscular coordination. 


sirable. 


mbratt ag - 
hea his is difficult for students who have never partici- 
Jn the Pated in athletics. Suggestion: Find something in the 


student’s experience to build on constantly. Stress 


VECALISE ] 
new ideas. 


dispose 


braries Problem 5.—Prejudiced on being able to learn. 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


Complete Line . 
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24 Equipment for all Sports < 
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THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, Inc. 


JOHN AND FINDLAY STS., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FOLDING SEATS 
AND FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 
are definitely a 
part of modern 


gymnasium 
design 





Our new 48 page book, “POSTWAR PLANNING for 
SCHOOLS” just off the press shows these important Horn 
units in action as specified by leading architects throughout 
the Nation. Get your copy—select the arrangement that best 
fits your needs and then permit our engineers to work with 
you and your architect in planning a flexible gym layout. 
Write Dept. 26. 


HORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


IOWA 


FORT DODGE, 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year course 
in the theory and practice of Physical 
Education. Five months’ instruction at 
Camp, Peterborough, New Hampshire, in 
September and June. A major course in 
the dance or a major in an A. M. A. ap- 
proved physical therapy course may be 
chosen at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school. College 
Placement Bureau for graduates. 


NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D., Dean 
42 Everett Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 














HERE'S A FREE SAMPLE! 


*(See coupon below) - 
Dance Magazine keeps you up with the latest ideas and 
movements in the dance and allied fields. Dance Maga- 
zine is up-to-date, authoritative. Listed below are just a 
few of the interesting features to be found in the May 
issue. 
DANCE, the MIND, BODY and HEALTH 
SHAILER UPTON LAWTON, M.D., F.A.C.P. ex- 
plains the complex relationship between proper 
emotional development and good health and the 
part dance can take in this development. 
“DOIN’ THE DOPEY” 
Here’s the dance you have been looking for as 
an “ice-breaker” to thaw out the crowd and start 
things moving. Complete directions on how to 
dance it and how to teach it. Fully illustrated with 
action photos. 
“FOUR FREEDOMS” 
Dance as an educational and spiritual force and 
what one group of teen-age girls are doing to 
prove it. 
DANCE and SPEECH 
The place of dance in speech correction, in helping 
the stammerer and the stutterer. 
COLLEGE DANCE NEWS 
What the colleges are doing . . . programs their 
dance clubs are giving . . . new ideas in presenting 
dance to the college boy and girl. 


DANCE MAGAZINE 
520 West 34th St., Dept. H, New York 1, N. Y. 
Send me a FREE copy of the May issue and enter my 
subscription for one year (12 issues) starting with the 











Tends to make up mind in advance. Suggestion - Con 1! 
vince the student that an honest conclusion one mph 


ways be the result of trying hard before admis: 
failure. “iting 4 


Problem 6.—Doesn’t get the ideas of the Principles f teach 
involved. Finds learning hard work and slow. S Sst 
gestion: Assign reading matter and insist on viel style 
exercises at home. Encourage signs of advancemeny | and 1 


Problem 7.—Can’t see the relationships between f lear 
body action, footwork, and arm action. Suggestion: 
Use sketches or blackboard to show coordination 9 C 
muscular effort. In 

Problem 8.—The overconfident or cocky pupil, th § %™ 
one who tries to monopolize the coach. Suggestions. § fully 
Find out the student’s background and check the m,. | % ‘ 
terial being covered, to be sure it is not too elementary the s 
to hold the trouble-maker’s interest. Tasks that ap “ 
almost impossible may be directed to the trouble. prodt 
maker. Special assignments may be given or an inter. will 





view after class for an appeal for cooperation. exces 
; meas 
Important Points in Coaching Writ 


1. Plan each coaching period carefully and tho. § adv 
oughly. Your plan should be a guide, but not so rig § gam 
it cannot be modified if circumstances warrant. Tea St 
speed of learning, not the schedule, should be the gy. | stud 
trolling factor. Do not expect all students to learn g § conf 
the same rate. coac 

2. Don’t talk down your students. Don’t say, “Don} 
do it that way.” Say, “This is the way it is done” 

3. Watch for problems or obstacles to learning 
They are more readily cleared up when they first ap- 
pear than later. 

4. Let each student participate as much as possible § 4 
Don’t hold your class up when one or two learners§ # 5 


are slow. arm 
5. Explain the reason for correctness in practice wee 
and what may ultimately be expected. his 





6. Keep the student informed of his progress af MS 
he goes along. This is most important. 

7. Make the learning process a pleasant one but § ™° 
do not lower the standard of performance. Teah§? b 
positively and deliberately not negatively and weakly. 
Be friendly, patient, and pleasant; avoid sarcasm; 
praise good results and particular improvement. Poitl 
out the ill effects of constant errors. 

8. Use all the illustrations possible to make th 
points clear and to develop interest. Photographs @ 
leading players in action, drawings, sketches, lantem 
slides, and movie films should be used in discussign 
groups or beginners’ classes to make the “tie in’ 
the practice sessions. 

9. Vary your teaching methods to avoid monoton). 
The attitude of the students will usually reveal whet 
a change of procedure is necessary. Avoid excessitt 
fatigue. 

10. Remember there is often more than one answe 
to any one problem. Give credit to the students wh 
offer new ideas or new answers. The coach can leam 
while teaching. 
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1. Review the material and lessons frequently. 
yasize the main points to remember and tie them 
together in proper order. 
12, Don’t stray from the well defined principles of 
teaching which should be applied in planning the in- 
gruction program. Each. coach will create his own 
Je, which will be the application of his personality 
and knowledge to the job of helping the student to 
arn and become skillful in the game. 


Can the Results of Coaching be Measured? 


In coaching tennis, the results usually speak for 
themselves. The coach who observes his pupils care- 
fully throughout the process of instruction will see 
and even feel the results of his teaching by the way 
the student executes the work assigned. 

Muscular coordination can be measured by a stroke 
producing racquet, which with the aid of guide charts 
will measure the path of the racquet for all strokes 
except the service. Emotional stability can readily be 
measured by putting the student in competition. 
Written tests can be given to measure the mental 
advancement of the aspects, tactics, and rules of the 


game. ; 

Step by step, if proper coaching has been given, the 
student’s attitude and response will reflect enough 
confidence, so that by evaluation and observation, the 


coach can measure individual progress. ne 





Physical Therapy 
(Continued from Page 321) 


and fear of the future. Eight weeks ago he fell from 
a scaffold at one of the local shipyards and broke an 
arm and a leg. Those have been weary and painful 
weeks that he has lain in bed with a cast on from 
his waist down to his right knee and all the way down 
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his left leg. As if this were not enough his left arm 
has been in a cast. Yesterday both casts were re- 
moved, the arm is healed but the leg must be put in 
a brace and it will still be weeks before he can walk 
again. Today he comes to the physical therapy de- 
department to have his arm treated. His doctor has 
ordered whirlpool, massage, and exercises for him. 
He is wheeled into the hydrotherapy room, and he 
looks at the big metal tub full of water in ‘a very ap- 
prehensive manner. You can be sure he is taking very 
good care of the arm and nursing it carefully on a 
pillow. At present it is his most precious and trouble- 
some possession. The physical therapist helps him 
put the arm in the tub of hot water. She is very gentle 
and kind to him, for she knows like all patients who 
have had a broken arm that he is afraid, and she must 
help him to overcome his fear if she expects him to 
use the arm again. 


A good physical therapist understands human be- 
havior and studies her patients as thoroughly as a 
Psychiatrist. This one she has been trying to analyze 
€ver since she met him at the door, so that she will 
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BASEBALL 
SOFTBALL 
FOOTBALL 
LACROSSE 
BOXING—HOCKEY 
TRACK—SOCCER 
SKATING—TENNIS 
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SHOE MFG. CO. 


McARTHUR 


SCHOOL GYM TOWELS 


Yes, even though it is several 
years since you put NEW McAr- 
thur Super Gym towels in your 
school system—ten to one they are 
still in service—giving brisk ath- 
letic rubs to your athletes. Now, 
more than ever before, McArthur 
towels are proving their top notch 
quality, their extra endurance and 
long life! 


Geo. McArthur & Sons 
BARABOO, WIS. 
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know just what problems and conflicts they will have 
to face in order to make him a useful citizen again. 
She must gain his confidence and make him like her ; 
otherwise she will never get him to do all the things 
that she will want him to do later and a lot of them 
will be difficult for an arm which has been idle in a 
plaster cast for weeks. 

She now turns the motor on which stirs the water 
and makes it whirl. He is still apprehensive about the 
whole procedure, but in a few minutes tenseness and 
fear leave his face. The hot water is beginning to 
have a relaxing effect on him and there is a faint 
smile on his face as he indicates that his arm feels 
fine. He utters only a few words but they have a lot 
of meaning to a physical therapist. She agrees that it 
must feel wonderful to get one’s arm in the water 
after eight weeks. She explains to him, all the while 
watching his face, that he might try to wiggle his 
fingers a little in the water. His expression quickly 
assumes its former hard tenseness; immediately the 
physical therapist has become his enemy; she expects 
him to do things he will never do. Being a good 
psychiatrist she quickly changes the subject and be- 
gins the job of making friends with him, for that is 
all that really matters today. 

After he has finished the whirlpool his arm is placed 
on a table. The physical therapist makes sure he is 
comfortable and gives him very light massage. Most 
people like massage and this patient is like all the rest. 
He begins to relax and actually confides in his former 


enemy that he feels better already. She tries to 
him realize that he must use the arm to get well and 
that he will have to make it a part of him again and 
that he alone can do this. She must make him gee the 
importance of exercising his stiff joints anq weak 
muscles. 

Many weeks have passed since his initial visit. To. 
day he comes down the hall wheeling his own chai 
The left arm doesn’t have the power of the right but 
quite a different arm from that of the first visit and 
quite a different man too. Treatment has been started 
on the leg. Before long he will be taught to walk 
again. Another shipyard worker will be back On the 
job soon because of physical therapy. 

Another patient has come into the department. She 
is an old lady who has arthritis in her knee. Her 
doctor has ordered diathermy and massage. The ¢. 
athermy coil is applied to the knee for twenty minutes 
then she is given massage which increases the circy. 
lation in the knee and makes her feel better. Perhaps 
she will get some permanent relief from her treatmen, 
or perhaps it will only be temporary, but it means 
great deal to her to have this treatment now. 

Patients come and go in the department all day, 
Some with aching backs to be treated and rubbed 
others with stiff joints to be massaged and stretched 
There are two men and a young girl in the gymnasium, 
one is riding a stationary bicycle to loosen a stiff knee 
joint, the other is turning a big wheel to loosen a stif 
shoulder joint. The young girl walks by supporting 












end of the fifth year. ; 
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GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Curriculum ieading to Teaching Certificate and Master of 
Science Degree may be completed by graduate students in one 
or two years depending upon previous professional preparation. 
Undergraduate students may elect certain courses in this curriculum in their junior and senior years while com- 


pleting a major in another department. Such students complete the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
at the end of the fourth year and the requirements for the Teaching Certificate and Master of Science degree at the 


Oxtensive ite i, Indoor a ©)utdoor Sports 


For information concerning admission and scholarships address the Graduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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 TEELA-WOOKET 


ARCHERY CAMP, Roxbury, Vermont 


June 22 through June 28 © 
Intensive NORMAL COURSE in ARCHERY for INSTRUCTORS. Work equivalent to more 
than a semester’s work in college. 
NORMAL COURSE, $35.00; RECREATION PLAN, $30.00; VACATION PLAN, $25.00. For 
descriptive folder write: MRS. MYRTLE K. MILLER, Director, 450 West 24th St., J, New 


SCHOOL OF EQUITATION 


Intense Normal Course in Equitation under the direction of a 
staff of outstanding instructors. Three- and five-gaited show horses, hunters, and jumpers. 
Recognized rating for those who successfully complete the work. To many in the field of 
physical education, this course and rating are a distinct asset. 
Adult Riding Camp Aug. 27 to Sept. 15. 


MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS, 62 Ordway Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


June 22 to 28 inclusive. 


August 27 through September 4 


Instructor’s certificates awarded. All-inclusive fee: 


Inclusive rate $40. Also, 
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herself on two parallel bars; she watches every step 

carefully in mirrors at either end of the bars. 
She is learning to walk again after many months in 
bed. Above the sound of the pavaex motor, which is 
4 machine used to stimulate lazy circulation in the 
extremities, a little child’s song is heard. He has had 
some muscle transplants done to try to improve a 
bad limp, the result of poliomyelitis. He sings happily 
on as he sits with his foot in the whirlpool. Perhaps 
soon the transplants can be re-educated and his limp 
will be improved. 

A physical therapist’s work is hard. Many times 
her results are poor and very discouraging, but she 
knows physical therapy is not a panacea for all ills. 
She sees patients with broken bones after they have 
spent weeks of suffering in heavy casts. She sees 
patients who have lost all faith in life itself. One day 
they come to say good-bye to her. She watches them 
go and the look on their faces as they turn and wave 
4 last farewell is worth all the long and patient hours 
that she has worked with them. 


Any physical therapist will tell you that it does 
something to her morale to know that she has played 
a small part in helping a patient to take his place in 
society again as a useful citizen. It is a profession in 
which the words “thank you” play only a small part 
though many of the patients say it; it’s a profession 
in which actions speak louder than words. A patient 
walking out in the world again who thought he would 
always be a cripple is all any physical therapist needs 
to make life worth while. ae 
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Current Problems 
(Continued from Page 316) 


by many leaders in the field. Considerable time and 
effort will be required before this goal is realized. 

Millions of dollars worth of facilities and equipment 
are shut down as dusk sets in. Although the past 
decade has shown a tremendous increase in recrea- 
tional facilities both in the playgrounds and schools, 
an adequate use of these has not followed their ac- 
quisiton. At certain times of the year the play areas 
are shut down as early as five o’clock, which means 
approximately five hours are wasted. Obviously, the 
answer ‘to this problem is the installation of floodlights 
in outdoor areas and the increase of indoor facilities. 

An extension of the program until at least ten 
o'clock each night would serve two distinct age groups. 
It would provide an increased opportunity for adult 
recreation which is often, of necessity, limited to the 
evening hours. Moreover, it would afford the adoles- 
cent boys and girls an opportunity to engage in worth- 
while activities at a time when they are most readily 
subject to exploitation. 


_ While industrial recreation is hardly an innovation, 
it has nevertheless made vast progress in the last few 
years. The Committee on Physical Fitness of the 
Fedeval Security Agency lists such activities as soft- 


GYM MATS 
BOXING RINGS 
TRAINING BAGS 


PAD COVERS, BASE BALL BASES 
AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT 
DESIGNED BY EXPERTS, MADE BY 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN FROM 

oped QUALITY MATERIALS AND SOLD 

FOR \PIRECT TO SCHOOLS, CAMPS, ETC. 
g\ INDEPENDENT, TRULY WHOLESALE 


\0 
— NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362 MARQUETTE « FOND DU LAC, WIS. 








DUKE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


On October 2, 1944, a 12 months’ course will 
begin for men and women graduates of accredited 
schools of physical education or nursing. For the 
duration of the war selected applicants who have 
completed 60 college semester hours including credits 
in the sciences may be accepted. 


For further information address Director, Division 
of Physical Therapy, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 








Study MUSIC and DANCE 


COLORADO COLLEGE 


At the Foot of Pikes Peak 
Summer Sessions July 3 to August 26, 1944 


Hanya Holm 
Martha Wilcox 








Roy Harris 
Johana. Harris 
John C. Wilcox James Sykes 
Robert Gross Peter Page 


Some Competitive Scholarships will be available, but 
immediate application in writing should be made. 
For all information, write 
Wm. A. Blakely, Acting Director 


Summer Sessions Colorado College 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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oall, bowling, swimming, shuffleboard, archery, deck 
tennis, paddle tennis, volleyball and the like. However, 
the Committee also recommends more vigorous ac- 
tivities such as calisthenics, boxing, wrestling, football 
(touch, six-man, and Rugby), lacrosse, skiing, snow- 
shoeing, and soccer. While the former listing is of 
inestimable value for its ability to relax and recreate, 
is it not advisable to stress and devote more time to 
the more strenuous sports in view of the national 
emergency ? 

The following challenging statements and problems 
are included to supplement those already presented: 

1. Should the teaching of fundamental skills in all 
activities be included in the recreation activity pro- 
gram? If so, to what extent? 

2. The certification of teachers of recreation by 
State Departments of Education is a crying need. 
What shall be the standards employed and qualifica- 
trons required? 

3. How shall the outcomes of the recreation pro- 





“Them Gremlins”. ....................... $1.50 


Original words and music for a dance play suitable for 
performance for or by children in camps, 
schools, or private studios. 


Florence Kelty, 146 W. 4th St., N. Y. 12, N. Y- 


summer 








Used in Schools, Colleges, Army 
Bases and Naval Stations coast- 
to-coast. Full line wrestling, box- 
ing, tumbling mats and foot-ball 


dummies. 
prices. 


PETCO 


Send for catalog and 


~ 


PETERSEN & CO. 


556I1 BAYNTON STREET, 
TRADE MARK PHILADELPHIA -*444- PA. 





gram be ascertained and measured? 

4. We hear a great deal about the great increase ; 
juvenile delinquency. Authorities are agreed that a 
way to combat the problem is to help meet the di 
need for adequate recreational facilities such as oa 
munity centers, playgrounds, parks, camps, and how 
clubs. How can we best make this need felt by the 
citizens of these localities ? 

5. Restrictive selection of prospective teachers Oi 
recreation is of vital import. Of what shall the qual. 
fications consist? 

6. Shall the participants in recreational activitig 
be classified? Assuming that were deemed advisa 
what criteria are basic for such an accomplishment? 

7. How can we effect greater participation of adyly 
in activities, such as mothers’ and fathers’ clubs, hobby 
groups, public forums, weight-reducing clubs, etc? 

8. How can we effect wider use of the schvols % 
centers of community life and recreation? 

9. Should federal grants-in-aid be an actuality 
what form would it be advisable for them to take? 

The many problems confronting recreation shoyi 
become a challenge rather than serve as a deterren, 
The future of recreation rests upon the success wi 
which they are handled. n 


MicKennie Memorial 


(Continued from Page 324) 
In Appreciation 

As Chairman of the McKenzie Memorial Committee, | 
wish to thank all who assisted in the creation of the R. Tait 
McKenzie Memorial. 
To the members of the McKenzie Memorial Committee, fp 
our Past Presidents, August H. Pritzlaff and Jay B. Nah 
to our Executive Secretary, Ben W. Miller, and to our former 
Executive Secretary, Neils P. Neilson, I wish to express my 
gratitude for their cooperation and encouragement. To Joseph 
Brown, former pupil of Dr. McKenzie and now a member 
Princeton University’s faculty, I wish to express my appreci- 
tion for his invaluable advice. 
The special Memorial Issue of the Journal, which has bees 
so graciously received, was made possible through the kin 
assistance of many of Dr. McKenzie’s personal friends wh 
upon short notice agreed to write articles and delve into th 
archives for photographs and prints. I am grateful to them 
to Mary Wibel, acting editor of the Journal of tk 
A.A.H.P.E.R., for her help, and to Mrs. R. Tait McKenae 
for her many kindnesses. 
I wish to thank all state presidents and other individuals 
notably Mabel Lee, who actively solicited for the Memoril 
Fund among their co-workers and organizations. 
And finally, I wish to express my appreciation to each sub 
scriber, beginning with Dr. William*G. Anderson, for ti 
overwhelming response to the call for subscriptions whit 
makes possible the realization of the plans for the Memorial 
—Grover W. Mueller. 








, LOUIS H. CHALIF 


Winter and Summer School 
Diploma awarded. 
Faculty of seven teachers in all types of Dancing. 


Established 39 years 
Intensive professional course. 





POPULAR SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 5th to September 8th 


CATALOGUE FREE 


Special Sale of Chalif Dances. 


DANCES by Louis H. Chalif 


Teachable and useful. } 
5 Text books Instructive 
3 Folk dance books 

CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 


113 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Mail order catalogue free. 
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The Reading Section 


Recent Articles - - - 


National Conference on Prospective Education Programs. 
Education for Victory. March 20, 1944. 

Local Health Services and Well Nourished Children. 
Marjorie M. Heseltine. Journal of School Health. March, 


Peehion Education Through the Schools. Edna P. Amidon. 
Journal of School Health. March, 1944. 


Sex Education in 9 Cooperating High Schools. Lester A. 


Kirkendall. The Clearing House: March, 1944. 
Weekly Mixers. A. F. Mahaffey. The Clearing House. 
March, 1944. 


Nutritional Survey of a Rural Population in Tennessee. 
Nutrition Reviews. March, 1944. 

Community Recreation Our Way. Walter D. Farrer, School 
Activities. April, 1944. 

Vacations in a Free Land. Eduard C. Lindeman. National 
Parent-Teacher. April, 1944. 

Will Democracy Turn to the Family? Katherine W. 
Taylor. National Parent-Teacher. April, 1944. 

Post-War Implications of Fluorine and Dental Health. 
John W. Knutson and Wallace D. Armstrong. Journal of 
Public Health. March, 1944. 

Physical Recreation and the Schizophrenic. Grace A. Black. 
The Physiotherapy Review. March-April, 1944. 


Program Expansion. Kendall Emerson. Bulletin of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. March, 1944. 
Building Schools for Community Use. Recreation. March, 


1944. 

Wartime Recreation Councils in Small Cities. Louise S. Cobb. 
Recreation. March, 1944. 

Health Promotion Through Volunteers. 
Public Health Nursing. March, 1944. 
What is an Inferiority Complex? Frank Morris. Health 
and Safety. (Boy Scouts of America). February, 1944. 

Can Our Schools Teach the G. I. Way? Walter Adams. 
Montana Education. Feb., 1944. 


Sally Lucas Jean. 


An Experiment in Physical Education. oH. A. Leighton. 
Athletic Journal. March, 1944. 
Walking for Health. George Weinstein. Hygeia. May, 


1944, 

A Community Plans for Camping. Ramona Backus. Camping 
Magazine. April, 1944. 

Needed: More Camps for Children. 
Camping Magazine. April, 1944. 

Organized for Safe Living. Florence Briggs, Lenore Line- 
han, and Gustav Munch. Safety Education. April, 1944. 


Recent Publications - - - 


1944 NCAA Official Guides: Swimming, Volleyball, Wrest- 
ling, Ice Hockey, Boxing. A. S. Barnes Co., 67 West 44th 
Street, New York City 18. 50c each. 

Outlook for the Exceptional Child in Post-War America. 
Proceedings of the Ninth Institute of the Child Research 
Clinic of the Woods Schools in collaboration with the School 
—— New York University, New York City. Feb., 

How Should Schools Control Contests, Tournaments, and 
Festivals? National Contest Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals. Oct., 1943. 1201 16th 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Free. 


Trace Elements in Nutrition. II: Manganese. Borden’s Re- 
view of Nutrition Research, Vol. 5, No. 1 (Jan., 1944). The 


a Co., 350 Madison Avenue, New York City 17. Series 
ree. 


Katharine F. Lenroot. 


School Lunches in Two Rural: Communities. Circular 66, 
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Nov., 1943. Ada M. Moser. South Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, 
South Carolina. Free. 


The Nutrition Front. Report of the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Nutrition. Legislative Document 
No. 64, 1943. The Capitol, Room 430, Albany, New York. 
Free. 


The Problem of Changing Food Habits. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Food Habits, 1941-1943. No. 108, Oct., 1943. Na- 
tional Research Counci!, National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, D. C. Price on request. 


A Guide to Practical Nutrition. A series of articles spon- 
sored by the Committee on Nutrition and Deficiency Diseases 
of the Philadelphia County Medical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This is Ann. War Department, Liaison, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. (Malaria). 


Healthful Living for Children. Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 16th St.. NW, Washington 6, D. C. 35c. 


Hearings by a Subcommittee of the Committee on Education 
and Labor. Juvenile Delinquency: I. Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 2, 3, 
1943. Subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. Free. 

Maintaining Well-Baby Clinics in Every Community. 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Free single copies. 


Teen Age Centers. National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 10. 10c. 


Statistical Reporting in Public Health Nursing. Margaret L. 
Shetland. National Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 50c. 


Learning About Education and the Peace. (Based on Edu- 
cation and the People’s Peace and intended for high school 
teachers and students.) National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. One copy 
free, discounts on quantity orders. 


New Books - - - 


Handbook for the Medical Secretary. Miriam Bredow. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St. 
1943) 201 pages, $2.25. 

This book is designed to serve as a reference for medical 
secretaries already employed and as a text for students train- 
ing to be medical assistants or medical stenographers. The 
author gives information on medical office routine, how to 
write case histories, and professional correspondence. Various 
medical specialties are discussed and there is a chapter on the 
preparation of scientific papers. 


The Seven Myths of Housing Nathan Straus. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Avenue, 1944) 305 pages, $2.75. 
This is an authoritative and comprehensive discussion of 

the postwar housing problem by the man who was the first 
administrator of the United States Housing Authority. The 
book stresses three objectives: first, to show that the elimina- 
tion of slum conditions is possible only by means of a pro- 
gram of subsidized public housing; to destroy the common 
fallacies often urged against a federal housing program; to 
offer a specified plan for the bettering of housing conditions 
in the postwar era. 

Emotional Hygiene. Third edition, revised. Camilla Ander- 
son. (Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Co., 227-231 East Wash- 
ington Square, 1943) 240 pages, $2.00. 

Here, in an easily understood presentation of personal ad- 
justment problems, the reader is led to discover and appreciate 
the effects of human motives and drives on conduct and be- 
havior. The book aims to develop a wholesome and well 
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rounded personality by showing the various facets of that 
personality and the different phases through which it develops. 


Managing Your Mind. S. H. Kraines and E. S. Thetford. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, 1944) 
361 pages. 

The authors’ thesis is that man is a total organism, that his 
physical and psychological conditions are different aspects of 
the one totality. They demonstrate the validity of the state- 
ment that our emotional states as definitely determine the well- 
being of our bodies as they reflect it and give a detailed ex- 
planation of the technique whereby the situation can be suc- 
cessfully controlled. 


Educational Film Catalog. 1944 Edition. Compiled by Dor- 
othy E. Cook and Eva Rahbek-Smith. (New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 958 University Avenue, 1944) 440 pages. 


This edition of the Catalog is a selected list containing about 
2,930 films. It replaces all volumes and supplements which 
have preceded it. The selection is not confined to classroom 
films but includes those which are available for all non-the- 
atrical uses. The volume also has a special title and subject 
index. 


Heel and Toe or a Do-Si-Do. (Lithographed) Grace H. John- 
stone, compiler. (New York City: National Equipment Serv- 
ice, 155 East 44th Street, 1944) 48 pages, 75c. 


This collection of recreational mixers, square dances, and 
folk dances has been prepared for leaders of recreation groups 
of various ages and abilities. The book contains complete mus- 
ical score and full description of 33 recreational dances, cata- 
logue numbers of victrola records, glossary of square dance 
terms, and a supplementary reference list. 


Applied Dietetics. Frances Stern. (Baltimore: Williams and 

Wilkins Co., 1943) 255 pages, $4.00. 

The aim of this book is to present a procedure for planning 
and teaching normal and therapeutic diets. It develops each 
step in the construction of diets in relation to body needs in 
health and disease, provides criteria for the selection: of food 
constituents in the right amounts, and the amounts and kinds of 
food necessary to supply them. The material is presented in 
tabular form ready for immediate use. There are also complete 
dietary outlines and typical diets and meals. 


Healthful Living for Nurses. Harold S. Diehl and Ruth E. 
Boynton. (New York City 18: 330 West 42nd Street, 1944) 
421 pages, $2.50. 

Here the authors provide a text covering the essential in- 
formation in personal and community health that every nurse 
should have. The subject is approached from the viewpoint of 
the nurse and her special problems such as care of the feet, 
care of the skin and hair, and tropical and other communicable 
diseases. Some of the subject matter has been taken from Dr. 
Diehl’s Textbook of Healthful Living but the material has 
been revised to cover recent advances in all fields. 


Health for You. Katharine B. Crisp. (New York: J. P. Lip- 
pincott Co., 227-231 East Washington Square, 1944) 523 
pages. 

This is a complete revision of the author’s former textbook, 
Be Healthy. Its directness and clarity of style will have a great 
appeal for high school students. The first three sections are 
given over to a discussion of personal health, the phase of 
health which is of chief concern to most high school students. 
Section 4 deals with community health and Section 5, with 
safety. 


Report on Health and Safety Project of the Girl Scouts, 
1939-42. (New York City 17: Girl Scouts, 155 East 44th 
Street, 1944) 54 pages. 

Although the health program of the Girl Scouts has been in 
effect since the inception of the organization 30 years ago, this 
report is concerned only with the problems and accomplishments 













of the last few years when special funds were provided for 
experiment in health education through the Gir] Scouts, 
report is more than an historical summary; it js inten 
be a challenge to the Girl Scouts to carry out and imu 
their contribution to the betterment of the girly oe 
health, of community health, and of national health jn this | 
of war emergency. ‘ 
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latendnation to Exceptional Children. Harry J. Baker. 
York City: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, 1944) 
pages, $1.80. 


This book is intended primarily for use in an jntrody 
course for college and university students. It is also ¢ 
mended as a text for teachers of regular classes who ; 
pursue at least one introductory course in this field in op 
recognize potential candidates for various types of special elg 
As there was a wealth of material available in the prepag 
of this book, an attempt to condense the main facts hae 
made. Some types of exceptional children are discyssa 
whom there are no special classes or schools but whose pp 
lems are worthy of presentation both for regular and special 
teachers. 
















































































The Art and Science of Nutrition. Second edition. Estelle 
Hawley and Grace Carden. (St. Louis, Mo.: C, V, Mosby 
Co., 3523 Pine Boulevard, 1944) 511 pages, $3.75. 


The material for this new edition has been brought wp » 
date with the advances in nutritional research of the past ty 
years. The newer knowledge of vitamins, the dietary standark 
recommended by the Committee on Foods and Nutrition of 
National Research Council, and additional adjustments of ty 
normal diet for abnormal conditions are included. The outlp 
for teaching diet therapy has been entirely revised. 
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